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Apart, they’re liquid... 


together, they're solid 


... helping make parts for your car, 


your television set, and even your tableware 


THESE TWO LIQUIDS flow as freely as 
water. Yet when poured together they 
quickly turn into a solid — without the 
use of heat or pressure. Harder than 
many metals, the resulting plastic is 
called epoxy. 


Delicate parts for television, radio, 
and other electronic equipment are em- 
bedded in epoxies to protect them from 
moisture and vibration. And, in durable 
tableware, epoxy adhesives seal knife 
blades in their handles with a strong, 
permanent bond. 


Epoxies are so hard that they are 
used to make the huge dies that stamp 
out automobile trunk lids and hoods, 
airplane wing sections and other varied 
shapes. These dies are molded in about 
half the time it takes to shape all-metal 


dies... and, at substantial savings. 


Many industries are now looking to 
epoxies to make better things for you. 
Developing and producing epoxies — as 
well as such plastics as vinyl and poly- 
ethylene—is only one of the many impor 


tant jobs of the people of Union Carbide. 


—— UCC’s Trade-marked Products include—— 








BAKELITE, VINYLITE. and KRENE Plastics 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
CraG Agricultural Chemicals 


PYROFAX Gas 
LINDE Oxygen 
PrEstT-O-LITE Acetylene 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


FREE: Learn how research at 
Union Carbide helps improve 
many of the products you use 
every day. Write for “Products 
and Processes” booklet G. 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
Vew York. In Canada, Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, 


Toronto. 
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NATIONAL Carbons UNION Calcium Carbide UNION CARBIDE Silicones 


Dynel Textile Fibers 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
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RECORD OF SALES 





























One telephone call to Indianapolis lands a 1500 order! 


Braceland Bros., Inc., a Philadelphia printer, keeps 
a record of regular telephone calls to out-of-town cus- 
tomers, noting how much each call costs and the 
amount of sales it produces. 


The record shows that out-of-town calls costing 
$65 produced orders totaling $7851. One call to 
Indianapolis, for example, resulted in a $1500 order. 


Every dollar spent on telephone calls returned $120 
in sales...a sales cost of less than one per cent. 


We'd like to show you how little it costs—and 
how much it pays—to sell by telephone. Just call 
your Bell Telephone business office. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
For example: 


3 Minutes Minute 
St. Louis to Des Moines 95¢ 25¢ 
Philadelphia to Indianapolis $135 35¢ 
Milwaukee to Newark $150 40¢ 
San Francisco to Detroit $235 60¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Management’s Washington letter 


Washington thinking on business outlook, taxes, spending; 
indicators that could signal change in tight money policy 


Letters from businessmen 

Philadelphian makes a point about courage; two business- 

men take opposite views; executive problems are amplified 
WATCH THIS ISSUE: Merger decision coming 

Business will be vitally affected by federal court ruling on 

legality of corporate union of Bethlehem and Youngstown 
TRENDS: The state of the nation 

Russia’s Sputnik challenges humanity to solve its political 

differences or face a future of grim and terrifying risk 
TRENDS: Washington mood 

Loss of much popularity has its effect on Mr. Eisenhower. 

This candid report shows how the President is taking it 
New alliances will shape labor’s future 

Business faces new problems as Meany, Reuther, Hoffa, 

Lewis struggle for control while Congress studies new laws 
Test your own assumptions 

Are you a realist? An idealist? It’s important to executive 

performance to know. This test will help you find out 
Know yourself, understand others 

The value of knowing your personal business philosophy is 

explained here. You’ll find the test and discussion useful 
Wage demands feed inflation 


This analysis shows why ceaseless pressures for wage 
increases are economic danger; suggests business action 


Expanding markets: the oldsters 
Over-65 group is growing rapidly. This information on what 
they’ll spend their money for, and where, can help you plan 
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You can cancel most meetings 


Some decisions can better be made by individuals than by 
groups. These tips help you decide which course is best 


Where fringe benefits are headed 
Here’s how the built-in features expand benefit plans four 
ways and can prove costlier than negotiated improvements 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 

Livestock price may drop; builders plan increase in new 

housing; ripples in the economy; retail sales set record 
Every sale can pay its way 

More price-conscious businesses are using this marketing 

tool to get a better look at costs, and to pinpoint losses 
Job analysis saves managers’ time 

An intensive study of the way marketing executives budget 

their workday yields time-saving ideas for all executives 
Why companies grow 

New study reveals luck as one of five characteristics of 

successful growth. The other four come under your control 
Why water will cost you more 

Business, people and cyclic weather play the major roles 

in a growing water crisis. But something can be done now 
Politics pushes social security tax boost 

Employers, employes and self-employed all will pay more if 

Congress passes these vote-getting increases in benefits 
EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Biggest future problem 

Read what this management trends expert thinks it will be 

and how you can meet it; what you can learn from overseas 
Is management training worth it? 

Businessmen find most problems common to companies of all 

sizes, tell how study helps companies and individuals grow 
Paternalism points in new direction 


Once started, welfare state programs are difficult to stop. 
This is proved again by proposals to amend social security 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price $18 
for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1957, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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“But nobody dies on purpose, Cal !” 





Cal: It couldn’t be worse if you’d planned it that way. 


Dan: But I left my business to the family. 
What happened? 


Cal: Estate taxes, Dan. Inheritance taxes. 

Dan: | don’t understand. What about my credit? 
Cal: A-1, Dan. But—ahem—yow’re gone. 

Dan: Oh. You mean, the bank wouldn’t —? 

Cal: No, they wouldn’t. I had to sell the business. 
Dan: Oh. 


Cal: I told you to consult your attorney. 
Your banker, too. 


Dan: | remember. Business insurance. 

Cal: Business insurance by Equitable. 

Dan: | know, I know. 

Cal: Just as important as planning production quotas. 


Dan: Enough, Cal. You’ll do your best? 





Cal: You know I will, Dan. But my best will be a 
salvage operation. 


Dan: If I had it to do over— 


c 
Living Insurance 


for Business 
ty Equitable 








can't quench his thirst! 


Over 70 billion gallons daily ...industry’s need for water. 


And, like Oliver Twist, industry constantly calls for “More.” 
18 barrels of water to make one of oil. 365,000 gallons 

to produce a ton of rayon. 250 tons for one of wood pulp. 
And every ton of coal we burn for steam and power requires 
another 600 to a thousand tons of water! 


Not hard to understand why water officials are worried about 
our supply. Here’s what you can do to protect it. 


1, Encourage future water planning. 


2. Support realistic water rates and water supply 
bond issues. 


3. Conserve water where you can. 


America is no longer rich... in water. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION (QRRREIXCEIDEED su'Te 3440, 








PROOF POSITIVE 


CAST IRON PIPE SAVES 
YOU TAX DOLLARS 


Still in service this cast iron main laid 
in Utica, N. Y. in 1849 is still piping 
water. This is typical of many century 
old cast iron water and gas mains now 
serving throughout America. 

Small wonder that where long life, 
dependability and economy are “musts,” 
water officials prefer cast iron pipe 
...No. 1 Tax Saver! 


PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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P HERE'S THINKING on business outlook 
through 1958. 

From government economists: 

Sales will rise a little. 

Production will remain about level. 

But profits will slip a little. 

One high official sees fluctuations 
but no over-all downtrend. 

From business economists: 

About half look for sidewise movement 
to continue. 

Others are almost evenly divided 
between those who expect some down- 
turn, those who expect some increase. 


PROFITS HINGE ON STEPPED-UP sales 
effort. 

New trend study shows: 

To bring in each $1 profit, sales will 
have to go up $19.70. 

Year ago the cash register had to ring 
up $18.30 for each $1 profit. 

Study of manufacturing companies 
shows total sales going up, profits 
turning down. 

Findings: 

Sales of $77 billion in one quarter 
year ago yielded $4.2 billion profits 
after taxes. 

Now $80.9 billion sales yield $4.1 
billion profits after taxes. 


WATCH TWO INDICATORS FOR SIGNAL of 
tight money policy change. 

They are: 

Unemployment=--Federal Reserve will act 
if number out of work reaches as much 
as 4 million. 

Total now is 2.5 million. 
Prices--Easing of 3 to 5 points on 
consumer price index will bring swift 

action. 

Current index is about 121. 

What are the prospects? 

Key government economist believes: 

Unemployment in the year ahead may 
rise, be spotty, but isn't likely to 
go up to 4 million. 

Prices may drop l or 2 points in '58 
but no severe drop is expected. 


NOW'S THE TIME GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS are 
being worked out for fiscal '59. 
Agencies are working on details, 
planning budgets, pushing data on to 
higher officials for evaluation. 
You'll get first official 





announcements in President's 
messages to Congress in January. 

Meanwhile, here's what Administration 
people are talking about in private: 

Spending--Will total exceed $72 
billion in fiscal '59? 

Many officials privately think it 
will, publicly hope not. 

Taxes--Will Administration propose 
reductions or oppose them? 

Budget surplus of $1.5 billion is 
expected for next July l. 

Feeling is it'll take about $4 billion 
to justify tax cut and there's 
little chance of that without 
further government economy. 

Congressional economic committee, as 
anti-inflationary move, is expected 
to go along with no tax cut. 

Business outlook--Will government 
programs be needed to step up nation's 
economy next year? 

Feeling is strong that inflation is 
Still the big problem although it's 
about over. 

If economy slips next year, Adminis- 
tration will ask for tax reductions 
to boost consumer spending power. 


WILL RUSSIA'S SUCCESS with missiles, 
earth satellites, significantly affect 
our defense spending? 

Not total amount, not right away. 

That's analysis of insiders consulted 
by NATION'S BUSINESS. 

They see reshuffling of funds voted 
for defense, no crash=-program spending. 

Reshuffling already has begun. 

Future procurement, research are 
involved. Some firms doing defense 
business will get hurt, others won't. 

Coming months will see: 

Review of rocket program, research-=- 
with possibility that money will be 
diverted from other areas to further 
this work. 

Also coming: 

Congressional inquiries into technol- 
ogy, pressure to unify missile effort, 
bring testing under single supervision. 

Missile spending planned for fiscal 
1958: About $2.9 billion. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE NEEDN'T BE HURT as 
much as military manpower reductions 
would seem to indicate. 

High defense official says: 
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Weeding out more low-aptitude people 
will help us. 

Look at these facts: 

Pentagon 5-year survey of inductee 
general aptitude tests shows two thirds 
make grade of 0 to 65. 

Top possible grade is 100. 

Study shows: 

8.2 per cent make 93 to 100. 

24.8 per cent make 65 to 92. 

33.1 per cent make 31 to 64. 

29.6 per cent make 10 to 30. 

Rest make 9 or below, aren't accepted 
for military service. 

Note this trend: 

So far this year number of inductees 
in lowest acceptable mental group has 
jumped to 34.2 per cent. 

Most recent month's total shows 39.5 
per cent in that category. 

Volunteers are smarter. Only 16.8 
per cent score lowest aptitudes. 


MANY LOW-APTITUDE PERSONNEL end up 
in the guardhouse. 

Survey finding: 

Of all Army enlisted men serving in 
detention barracks of federal prisons, 
53.9 per cent are classified in lowest 
acceptable mental group. 


MILLIONS OF TAX DOLLARS are wasted 
on training low-aptitude personnel. 

Example: 

Of 8,600 administrative separations 
from service during 6 months, 5,200 are 
in lowest aptitude group. 

Army eStimates that each of these 
persons cost taxpayers about $1,600 
during enlistment. 

Total is more than $8.3 million. 

Yet none has given any useful service 
to Army. 


pYOU CAN COUNT ON ANOTHER reappraisal 
of foreign aid in Congress next year. 

For one thing: 

Congress will want to know why more 
persons are needed to administer 
smaller program. 

In 1953, 7,148 employes handled 
$1.8 billion program (excluding military 
aid). 

Now 9,164 employes have $1.5 billion 
to spend. 


DON'T COUNT ON EARLY REVISION of 


Internal Revenue depreciation tables now 
under study. 

Tax Commissioner Russell C. Harrington 
told NATION'S BUSINESS: 

Schedules for depreciating business 
assets won't be changed for at least 
another year. 

Schedules were set in 1942. 

Main complaint about tables: 

Property life, based on data of 
1930's, is usually set too long, permits 
too small deductions in many cases. 

Another complaint: 

Many new types of equipment aren't 
listed in depreciation schedules. 


THERE'S GOOD CHANCE RULES governing 
tax case appeals will be changed. 

Tax lawyers, businessmen 
complain about lack of uniformity in 
determinations by 64 district directors 
under tax agency's decentralized systeme 

Taxpayer now has to pay tax or go to 
court if district director rules 
against him. 

There's exception for decisions on 
pension and profit sharing plans. 

These can be appealed to Washington 
office for ruling if taxpayer can show 
conflicting interpretations. 

Internal Revenue is studying appeal 
plan to see if it should be broadened. 

Decision will be made in early '58. 


WATCH GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE in Hot 
Springs, Ark., next month. 

They'll discuss: Federal programs 
considered states' responsibilities. 

Meeting could be key to major changes 
in government policies--both state 
and federal. 

Task force will have ready by that 
time more recommendations for giving 
programs back to states. 

Triggered by President's speech at 
Summer meeting, group is trying to get 
initial report ready in time for 
presidential messages to Congress in 
January. 

Governors will be informed of progress 
in time to include recommendations in 
their messages to legislatures. 

Federal officials think governors will 
go along with most recommendations. 

Joint committee of federal 
representatives and governors will meet 
again this month to discuss proposals. 
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NEW PRESSURE FOR DIRECT CONTROL of 
consumer credit is building up in 
Washington. 

It'll be felt in next session of 
Congress. 

Why ? 

Effort will be made to fix blame for 
inflation on installment buying. 

One senator already is planning 
proposal for re-enactment of 
wartime-type controls on consumer 
purchasing. 


PIS CREEPING INFLATION BEING CAUSED by 
consumer credit? 

No, says credit specialist. 

He points out: 

In 1955--year of biggest expansion-= 
total installment credit outstanding 
rose average of $454 million a month. 

This year it's going up at monthly 
average of $132 million. 

Consumer prices in 1955 rose .03 per 
cent per month, are rising now at .32 
per cent per month. 

Current total consumer credit 
outstanding: $42.9 billion. 

Figure is $2.9 billion higher than 
year ago at this time. 

Year's growth in 1955: 

$6.4 billion. 


NEW ANALYSIS OF UNION CONTRACTS will 
be ready soon. 

Reports will show provisions for: 

Hours of work, paid vacations and 
holidays, shift pay differentials, 
premium pay for week-end work, and 
health and welfare plans. 

Studies--by contract analysis branch, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics--will analyze 
1,850 labor-management contracts 
covering 1,000 or more employes. 

That includes about half of all 
employes under union contract. 

Sample finding: 

First study will show that many 
employes working on schedules of less 
than 40 hours a week don't get time and 
a half overtime pay until they've worked 
40 hours. 

It will be ready by year's end. 

Others will follow early in 1958. 


PIS A NEW INFLATION SPIRAL in the 
making? 
Outlook's discussed on page 36. 





In addition: 

"Mechanics of Inflation" is new book- 
let by Economic Research Dep't., U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
for $1 per copy. 


BUSINESS HEADACHES COME from many 
sources, some unexpected. 

Major insurance firm learned this 
recently when it changed one word in 
its name. 

New name on every policy form had to 
be reprinted, submitted individually 
to insurance commissioners of each 
state. 

More than 900 different forms, poli- 
cies, jackets, envelopes, riders, la- 
bels, business cards had to be changed. 


SMARTER PRODUCT DISPLAY can boost your 
sales volume. 

Look at packaging. 

Many companies are raising their own 
volume by providing a method of 
increasing their customers" sales. 

Example: 

Hosiery makers find that putting 
stockings in clear plastic wrappers is 
big sales stimulant. 

Wrapper contains 3 stockings. 

Customer is told: 

This doubles the life of each pair-- 
there's an extra when one gets a run. 

But note this: 

Each sale boosts volume 50 per cent. 


TOMORROW WILL BRING new concepts 
of speed, time, distance. 

While average person breathes in 
once, out once: 

Jet airliner will travel about half 
a mile. 

First mail delivered by guided missile 
will go about 4% miles while person 
breathes one time. 

Earth satellite goes about 16 miles 
during one breath. 

For comparison: 

Mile-a-minute auto goes about 100 
yards during same period. 

Average employe en route to coffee 
bar, breathing naturally, travels 
about 10 feet during one breath. 

In new jet airliner (coming in 1959) 
you can expect average reader to travel 
about 42 miles while reading 
Management's Washington Letter. 
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CASH 


save it with a new color-styled 
Smith-Corona adding machine 


Want bigger profits, better management, 
more efficient operation? Get. a Smith- 
Corona . . . lowest-priced, full-featured 
adding machine in America! Nowhere 
else do you get so much adding machine 
for so little money. Low cost, speedy 
operation, accurate records, years of 
trouble-free use. Practically priced from 


* 
as low as s99°° Model shown, $119.50* 


*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade 
Laws. Subject to change. Tax extra. 


SMITH-CORONA INC 
105 Almond Street, Syracuse 1, New York 


What you say adds up to good business sense! 
Rush me complete information and tell me where | 
can see and try a Smith-Corona Adding Machine, 


qe 


: Address 
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Letters from 
businessmen 


Useful to him... 

In our line of business we place a 
high value on the letters we receive 
from the policyowners of the com- 
pany who tell us of their satisfaction 
with our company’s service—Planned 
Estates. I have realized for some 
time that I should write to tell you 
how valuable NATION’S BUSINESS 
has been to us in many administra- 
tive problems. 

Within the past month I received 
a letter from the vice president who 
has charge of our West Coast opera- 
tion and he commented that he felt 
there was hardly an issue in which 
he didn’t find an article which was 
of particular help to him. I know his 
opinion is shared by other officers of 
the company. 

A vast quantity of reading mate- 
rial comes to my desk within a month 
and it is difficult to sift through all 
of it. But one magazine which I 
never fail to put in my brief case 
and read carefully is NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 

I just thought you would be in- 
terested to know how helpful it has 
been to us and I did want to thank 
you for the time, thought and effort 
which must go into its production. 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
President, 

Home Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N.Y. 


... objects to policy 
I want my subscription canceled. 
The well known policy of your maga- 
zine and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States against public 
power in general and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in particular does 
not, of course, deserve the support of 
any daily newspaper published in 
the Tennessee Valley. 
W. PERCY WILLIAMS 
President, 


The Paris Post-Intelligencer 
Paris, Tenn. 


Not the only ones 

Noting your article in August 
1957, “New Balance Promises 
Greater Prosperity,” we farmers 
who have had our university train- 
ing in economics and business man- 
agement are convinced that your 
statement which indicates the farm- 
er is overdependent on the govern- 
ment does not put him into a class by 
himself. We suggest you do a little 


research on what happens to build- 
ing when the government quits their 
guarantee of loans. Consider the tax 
write-off for certain corporations 
for capital outlay, and the relation- 
ship between the government and 
maritime shipping and air trans- 
port. 

Among the things we would urge 
you to consider is the conservation 
for our future generations of the 
more productive agricultural lands 
and climate areas. This would ap- 
pear to be necessary to feed that so- 
called “‘population explosion”? which 
the nonagricultural interests are so 
confident will continue to absorb 
their production. 


CHARLES S. BoypD 
Lester & Lester 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Biggest problems 
With reference to your article in 
the September 1957 issue, ‘““Top Man- 
agers’ Three Biggest Problems” the 
first two problems seem to me to be 
two ways of looking at the same 
thing. The, 1, ‘lack of time’ alleged 
is due to, 2, “difficulty in finding and 
training competent executives.” 
From my limited experience the 
cry of such difficulty which has been 
going on for some time is due large- 
ly to the executives who will not 
give authority. 
A. A, HAIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Don M. Rounds Drilling Co., Inc 
Denver, Colorado 


Your September article entitled 
“Top Managers’ Three Biggest 
Problems” is an extraordinarily fine 
delineation of top management’s 
problems with regard to the human 
side of business. 

It appears to me as though the ele- 
ment of health is an exceedingly im- 
portant factor insofar as top man- 
agement is concerned, simply be- 
cause the pressures facing execu- 
tives certainly attest to a danger 
which confronts every successful 
firm in the nation. 


ROBERT I. LANSBURGH 
Executive Vice President 
Select Imports, Inc. 

Dallas 


More than courage involved 
Your English friend will be reas- 
sured to learn [State of the Nation, 


July] that Lou Brissie is not only a 
former big league pitcher but an ex- 
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How to be sure of swift shipping 
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What terrible torture Tom used to endure ' 
‘Cause his shipping was slow and deliveries unsure 
i 
! 
! 
! 








Life’s a big bed of roses now, sweet as a dream 
Tom calls RAILWAY EXPRESS ...the dependable team! 






Ask any businessman which carrier gives the most 
satisfactory service year in and year out. Chances 
are he'll say Railway Express. Reasons? Speed, 

dependability, over-all economy, vast coverage... 


and one more—teamwork. 


You see, the entire Railway Express team has but one 
job, and that’s to meet your every shipping need. The 
result? Performance no one else can match. So, 
whether you're sending or receiving, here or abroad... 
always call Railway Express, the complete rail-cair-sea 
shipping service. 
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FINE—ACCEPT 
HIS ORDER! 
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from across the room 
touching a button: 








“listen in” without 
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call. 
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...only Executone {f) 
combines © 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


© For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 





busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 








the room and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
matic’® signalling announces every 


formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 


call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are i 


Lecilone 


details. No obligation. 








*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 



















= — cumee comme quem oumme aoe eee eee SSPE nates "| 
| EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. D-4 + 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
i Without obligation, pleasesendme Name | 
full data on Executone Intercom. i 
| I am particularly interested in: Title | 
| 00 INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION . | 
| CINTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION Firm 
| (SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 
q (0 LOCATING PERSONNEL Address City. | 








World War II infantryman who sur- 
vived 27 shrapnel wounds in one leg. 
His teaching baseball to young Aus- 
tralians will be merely secondary; 
the lesson of courage they will learn 
from this man will do much toward 
welding the English-speaking world 
closer together. 


TOM SLOAN 
Philadelphia, Pa 


FELIX MORLEY REPLIED: “... I 
have nothing but admiration for Mr. 
Lou Brissie, personally, and am sure 
that his war record was both cou- 
rageous and distinguished. I cannot 
see, however, that this is of itself 
any justification for sending him to 
Australia to conduct baseball clinics. 
The men who suffered at Valley 
Forge were also courageous Ameri- 
cans, but nobody then suggested 
that as a result of their sacrifice 
they should be sent on tour by the 
government to teach courage to 
other peoples. Frankly, I think the 
change in policy is unfortunate, 
which of course is not the slightest 
reflection on Mr. Brissie himself.’ 


On expanding government 

Our compliments, sir... for your 
very thorough and pointed report on 
the “Adverse Effects of Expanding 
Government” in your September is- 
sue. 


MARVIN A. ELSON 


Pyro Plastics Corporation 
Union, New Jersey 


Your piece on page 41 in your Sep- 
tember issue on “Adverse Effects of 
Public Housing” is the best thing 
that has been done on the subject to 
date. 

MORTON BODFISH 


Chairman of the Board and President 

First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Chicago 

Chicago, Ill. 


The condensation of the special 
report on the adverse effects of ex- 
panding government which appeared 
in the September issue is superb. It 
should be read by every business 
executive, tax payer and office hold- 
er in the United States. 


I. F. BETTS 

President 

The American National Bank 
Beaumont, Texas 


Your September series on “The 
Adverse Effects of Expanding Gov- 
ernment” is certainly one of the 
most comprehensive articles on the 
subject in the magazine field. We 
felt that the article, ““Danger of Fed- 
eral Electric Power,” was one of the 
best statements of the issue we have 
come across. 


ROBERT F’. CONLIN 
Edison Electric Institute 
New York 


® “Adverse Effects of Expanding Govern- 
ment’? was a condensation of a report pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress for 17 Repub- 
lican and Democratic legislators. 
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ARE OntPPING DELAY 
NGHING YOUR PROFITS ? 


“Automating” your office procedures 


might provide the answer 





Automation of systems is now speed- 
ing office work and saving money in key 
operations of many companies. 

Moore Business Forms has created sys- 
tems improvements with Automated Data 
Processing —or ADP—which have proved 
of value in eliminating delays in ship- 
ments, and in improving profits. It is no 
longer necessary to sacrifice earnings to 
system defects—such as slowed orders, 
recopying errors, confusion and red tape. 


ADP contributes importantly to profits 
—not only by speeding paperwork, but 
by removing system inefficiencies and by 


MOORE BUSINESS FORM 


increasing the productivity of personnel 
now on your payroll. 

Moore makes no ADP machines—simply 
analyzes your problem ... plans the 
proper ADP system for your business... 
designs and manufactures forms needed 
for maximum efficiency. 


Call the Moore man (he’s in the tele- 
phone directory). Over 300 offices and 
factories across the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
Caribbean and Central America. Or write 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emery- 


ville, Cal. No obligation, of course. 
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Selling to the 
new construction 
Industry? 





let’s 
talk turkey 
about 
your business 


It’s a good time — as the year comes to 
an end — to take stock of your business 
operation. And especially, your new 
business operation. In these days of 
stiffer competition and rising overhead, 
the costs of finding new business have 
gone up steadily. That’s why it’s more 
important than ever to concentrate your 
efforts where you know there’s business 
to be had. And that’s why you need 
Dodge Reports! They tell you in 
advance what jobs are coming up in the 
construction field in just the area you’re 
interested in anywhere in the 37 Eastern 
States ... and whom to contact about 
getting them. If you’d like to know how 
to get more and better business, mail 
this coupon today! 


F.W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. X-10,119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N. Y. 
| want to know how to get more new construc- 
tion business, Please let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the markets checked below. 

(J House Construction [] General Building 
C) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 














City. Zone. State. 
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Impact coming from 
merger decision 


Your business plans can be 
affected by court action 
to begin this month 


ONE OF THE landmark cases in 
antitrust history moves closer to 
solution this month. 

The case has been brought before 
a federal district court in New York 
by the United States government 
seeking to block a corporate union 
between Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company—the largest of all Ameri- 
can mergers proposed to date, with 
combined assets that approach $3 
billion. 

The outcome has special signifi- 
cance because: 


> A government victory will almost 
certainly result in a marked slowing 
of corporate mergers. 


> A government defeat could mean 
newer, bigger and less encumbered 
economic expansion. 


> The decision will provide a defin- 
itive interpretation of the latest 
(1950) antitrust amendments; it 
will be a ruling closely related to 
the controversial Du Pont-General 
Motors stock ownership case decid- 
ed in June. 


» The case could prod Congress to- 
ward revaluation of existing anti- 
trust philosophy. 


Government lawyers have been 
preparing the Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town trial for two years. They are 
confident that, on the basis of the 
Clayton Act as amended in 1950, 
they have a strong case. In fact, they 
are opening the trial with a request 
for summary judgment which, if 
granted, will mean a brief lower 
court proceeding of a few days. If 
denied, the case will be tried in 
all aspects and may continue for 
months. In either instance, the way 


is clear via a special “expediting” 
statute for appeal directly to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Justice Department attorneys 
have pegged their case to Section 7 
of the Clayton Act which, in essence, 
prohibits one corporation from ac- 
quiring the stock or assets of an- 
other where the effect would be a 
tendency to lessen competition or 
create monopoly “in any line of 
[interstate] commerce in any section 
of the country.” 

The government contends that it 
need prove only a reasonable prob- 
ability that the proposed merger 
would tend to lessen competition. 
It has data and figures to show: 

Bethlehem handles about 15 per 
cent of the total national steel ingot 
product, Youngstown about five per 
cent. United States Steel, whose 
holdings were consolidated long be- 
fore the current law, handles about 
30 per cent. Seven other companies 
handle some 30 per cent of the total 
steel output, and 75 smaller con- 
cerns produce the remaining 20 per 
cent. 

Thus, where two companies (U.S. 
Steel and Bethlehem) now, before 
the merger, handle 45 per cent of 
the nation’s steel production, these 
same companies after the merger 
would handle 50 per cent. 

The government also says 75 per 
cent of the output of both Bethle- 
hem and Youngstown consists of 
common products. 

This ratio is said to apply both 
on a tonnage and dollar basis and 
in regard to finished products as 
well as ingot production. 

Both companies are and have 
been operating regularly at a profit. 
Why should they want to merge? 

Bethlehem, now producing only in 
the East and Far West, wants to ex- 
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STEP OUT TOMORROW 





That’s right! You can start tomorrow turning back 
the clock 5-10-15 years and more by simply 
giving yourself a daily rejuvenating treatment with 
this amazing automatic EXERCYCLE. It will help to 
rebuild your soft and flabby musculature, pull in 
your waistline, streamline your figure, increase your 
power of endurance, improve your chances against 
certain types of heart attacks, relax your nerves, step 
up your circulation, improve your body metabolism, 
strengthen your heart, keep your joints flexible, im- 
prove your digestion and elimination, and to equal- 
ize your blood pressure, all of which will help to 
make you feel stronger, healthier and livelier, and 
to look younger and more radiant. 

If years of sitting at a desk, or at the wheel, or 


standing on your feet (and not enough daily exer- 
cise) has brought about occupational stasis (stag- 
nation of blood circulation and body metabolism) 
causing you to now suffer from vague aches and 
pains in your back, legs or feet; from faulty digestion 
or elimination; from nervousness or sleeplessness; 
from breathlessness; from circulatory disorders; 
from lack of strength, pep and energy; from over- 
weight; or from premature old age; then do as tens 
of thousands of men and women are doing: take a 
short, daily automatic EXERCYCLE ride! And re- 
member this! No form of massage, vibrations or 
other artificial means of stimulation can compare 
with ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES in over- 
coming occupational stasis. 


LET THIS FULLY AUTOMATIC—SELF PROPELLED—MOTOR DRIVEN 









NO PUSHING! 


Let’s face it! The old-fashioned push-ups, 
chin-ups, sit-ups, knee-bends, body rotations 
and squatting exercises are too strenuous and 
too tiring (and often harmful), for men and 
women over 35 suffering from occupational 
stasis. And so are manual exercising devices 
which require a great deal of stamina to oper- 
ate. (Remember! EXERCYCLE is not manually 
operated). 

EXERCYCLE, on the other hand, manipulates 
and exercises every major body muscle in your 
legs, hips, arms, back, chest and abdominal 
region simultaneously and automatically, with- 
out manual effort on your part. A 30-minute 
EXERCYCLE ride—with all major muscles and 
joints engaged in smooth, gentle, rhythmic mo- 
tion—is equivalent to hours of ordinary exer- 
cising. And when you are through, you are left 
rested, relaxed, refreshed, re-energized and in- 
vigorated, ready for work, play, a night of 
gayety or sound sleep . . . because EXERCYCLE 
does the work! 

DON’T LET OCCUPATIONAL STASIS 
SHORTEN YOUR LIFE 

Doctors tell you that passive muscle and joint 
manipulation, such as EXERCYCLE provides, will 
instantly speed up your circulation. The more 
blood per minute that circulates throughout 
your system, the better you'll feel, the younger 
you'll look, and the healthier you'll stay. 


THOUSANDS OF 





EXERCYCLE. 
f> Keep You Slender, Young and Active! 


Better blood circulation provides more oxy- 
gen for the body cells, a more rapid replace- 
ment of dead tissues, faster distribution of glu- 
cose, amino acids, hormones, red cells and 
white cells by the blood stream. . . all of which 
improves body metabolism and helps to keep 
you feeling and looking young, strong, healthy, 
and radiant. 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO FEEL YOUNG AGAIN! 


No matter how old you are, or how soft, or 
fat, or weak you have grown as a result of 
occupational stasis, EXERCYCLE can take you in 
hand and, little by little, make a new person 
out of you. Within 10 days you'll start feeling 
younger, looking better and acting livelier. In 
30 days you'll awaken a new and refreshed per- 
son... you'll stand taller, feel lighter, look 
healthier, eat heartier and sleep more soundly. 
And you'll feel less jittery, too. For there's 
nothing that can relax the nerves more natu- 
rally and quickly than gentle, passive exercise. 
Soon friends will say: “You look simply great!” 
And you'll say: “I feel great!” 


POSITIVE WEIGHT CONTROL 


You can lose weight by starving yourself, 
but you cannot control it that way for long, 
because natural hunger won't let you. Exer- 
CYCLE gives you positive weight control by 
“burning up” excess calories before they turn 
into dangerous fat. 


DOCTORS KEEP PHYSICALLY FIT THE EXERCYCLE WAY! 
(ALSO USED BY GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 


HOSPITALS) 


feeling like a million! | 







































OVER 40, 
AND STILL GOING STRONG! 
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“I’m past 60 and active in 
business every day. I ride my 
Exercycle daily. My doctor says 
I have the body and stamina of 
a young healthy man of 35. He 
adds that stepping up my blood 
circulation daily is what helps 
to keep my weight down, my 
energy up, my heart strong, 
my blood pressure normal, my 

elimination regular, my 
“nerves quiet, my lungs in 
top shape, my posture erect, 
and my muscles and joints flex- 
ible and pliable. As a result, I 
enjoy every meal, sleep like a 
baby, feel like a youngster, and 
can work like the proverbial 
horse. So 1 strongly recom- 
mend a short, daily Exercycle 
ride for all those who, like my- 
self, are engaged in sedentary 
occupations that can age you 
quickly,” 













WONDERFUL 
FOR 
WOMEN 


EXERCYCLE is so easy to ride, so 
gentle and silent in operation, 
and so effective in beautifying the 
figure and controlling weight, that 
40% of EXERCYCLE buyers are 
women. 









MAIL COUPON TODAY! 




















| EXERCYCLE CORPORATION } 
1 597 FIFTH AVENUE ‘ 
| NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ' 
§ © Send me FREE literature and prices. 4 
: 0 I want a FREE home demonstration. ; 
or. 

' Miss “TPLEASE PRINT) i 
: Address : 
: City : 
: Zone. State k 
8 Phone No 1 
t NB! 

















Cast iron pipe maker 
cuts costs 30% with COTTON* 











*Fairfax Towels used by Warren Foun- 
dry & Pipe Division are supplied by 
Union Garment & Towel Supply Co., 21 
Clapp St., Boston 25, Mass. 


@ Management of the Warren Foundry & Pipe Division, Shahmoon Indus- 
tries, Inc., Everett, Mass., has reported a 30% saving on washroom towel 
costs and definite improvement in both maintenance efficiency and employee 
relations. Their method, at this cast-iron pipe producing plant: providing 
cotton toweling in the washrooms used by their 370 plant and office workers. 

Warren found that washrooms were easier to clean and keep clean. This 
neatness, together with cotton’s softness and comfort, were keenly appre- 
ciated by personnel. And management was certainly interested in the de- 
creased fire hazard provided by cotton toweling. 

Why not see what cotton can do in your plant or building? For free book- 
let on cotton towel service, write Fairfax, Dept. N-11, 65 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. VSD" 
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MERGER DECISION 


continued 


pand into the Midwest market. 
Bethlehem argues that, because of 
inflationary factors, the cost of to- 
tally new expansion would be pro- 
hibitive, whereas if the company 
can acquire existing sites and fa- 
cilities, expansion would become 
feasible. 

Youngstown, which would also 
like to expand, says it does not have 
the necessary capital to do so. 

Together, the two firms believe 
they can accomplish their purpose 
and, at the same time, actually in- 
crease competition in a large part 
of the country. 

Bethlehem has the capital and 
the know-how for the job; Youngs- 
town has the plants where they are 
needed—in Ohio and northern Indi- 
ana, near Chicago. 

The Bethlehem- Youngstown forc- 
es are prepared to show the exist- 
ence of an actual shortage of heavy 
plate and structural steel in the 
Midwest. Hence, there would be no 
question of overproducing or exces- 
sive price cutting, but only of filling 
a need. 

Among the legal and philosophi- 
cal implications of the case are 
these: 

Legally speaking the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown case is the first one 






































brought to trial for the avowed pur- 
pose of getting a ruling on the 1950 
amendments to the Clayton Act. It 
has much significance in relation to 
the question of whether the govern- 
ment is right in assuming it can 
block corporate mergers in any line 
of commerce upon the showing of a 
mere probability that the proposed 
merger will tend to lessen competi- 
tion or create monopoly. 

It has equal significance in other 
legal areas—the kind of evidence 
which may be required to demon- 
strate such a probability. 

In the Du Pont-General Motors 
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case when Du Pont’s stock interest 
in General Motors was held illegal, 
the Supreme Court invoked the 
Clayton Act for the first time against 
a vertical stock acquisition—one in 
which a company buys into a non- 
competing firm. The Court has 
never ruled under the 1950 law on 
stock acquisitions in which the com- 
panies involved are competing as in 
the Bethlehem- Youngstown case. 

Decision on the case could go 
either way without occasioning the 
surprise that came with the ruling 
in the Du Pont case. The question 
to decide seems to be whether or 
not there would be undue comming- 
ling of horizontal interests. 

The surprise, if. any, will prob- 
ably attach to the tests which the 
Court adopts as a means of reaching 
the decision. So far, only one case 
in point has been tried in the fed- 
eral courts. It was brought by a 
U. S. sugar concern against a Cuban 
concern seeking to buy into compet- 
ing interests. Last June a federal 
district court stopped the merger, 
basing its action on these factors: 
percentage of market involved, the 
relative difficulty to newcomers in 
entering the field, and the record of 
the merging firms as price cutters. 
Whether the Supreme Court follows 
this lead, adds to it or abandons it 
remains to be seen. 

But the degree of severity of the 
tests applied in the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown case seems likely to 
control the degree of future corpo- 
rate merging. 

Throughout the present decade 
there has been a marked trend on 
the part of the government to prose- 
cute industrial bigness, under the 
antitrust laws, primarily because it 
is big. 

This is the most recent change in 
antitrust philosophy which has al- 
tered constantly since its inception. 
In the early part of the century it 
was directed toward control of the 
financial trusts. Between the two 
world wars it tried to curb over- 
zealous competition. In the post- 
World War II years it has been 
used as a lever against domination 
of certain segments of the national 
economy. 

But the recent Senate investiga- 
tions into price administration and 
controlled production have brought 
out serious doubts as to whether 
bigness, as such, is inevitably related 
to lessened competition and high 
prices. There is considerable evi- 
dence to the contrary in the testi- 
mony of the independent econo- 
mists. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Bethlehem- Youngstown case 
takes on added importance in this 
light. 
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The reason why 
under-insurance 
is so prevalent 


from the CLIENTS’ SERVICE BULLETIN 
of The AMERICAN APPRAISAL Company 


Reported data on fire losses on in- 
dustrial, commercial, institutional 
or residential property indicate that 
a large proportion of property 
owners were under-insured. 


Inadequate coverage of insurable 
values is often the result of neglect 
by management or lack of interest 
in the insurance program—a failure 
to foresee the consequences which 
could result. The following are 
among the chief causes of under- 
insurance: 


1. Failure to recognize the full im- 
pact of inflation on property 
values—particulary in the case of 
buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment. 


2. The tendency to base insurable 
values on property accounting 
records not designed for this pur- 
pose. Seldom are all property ad- 
ditions and improvements cap- 
italized, and the accounting rec- 
ords refiect original costs which 
must be converted to present 
costs of reproduction. 


3. The use of depreciation for ac- 
counting purposes to measure de- 
preciation sustained. Book depre- 
ciation is designed to recover the 
costs of the assets over their 
useful lives in some systematic 
manner. Amortization and special 
write-offs further distort the re- 
corded figures. It is not unusual 
to find many useful assets fully 
depreciated on the books and an 
over-all depreciation of 50% or 
more indicated for the entire 
property. 

Insurance companies and ad- 
justers take a realistic view of 
accrued depreciation in measur- 
ing “actual cash value”’ referred 
to in the standard insurance 
policy. They maintain that any 
specific building or machine 
which is serving its intended pur- 
pose is usually not depreciated 
beyond 40% or 50%, and the 
over-all depreciation on a well- 
maintained and efficiently operat- 
ing plant would be far less than 
that. For insurance purposes, age 
times an accounting rate alone is 
not the measure of depreciation; 
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full consideration must be given 
to the maintenance and repair 
policies, accrued obsolescence, 
and the operating condition of 
the property units. 


When we consider these deficien- 
cies in the property accounts as a 
basis for estimating insurable values 
and the great inflation in the costs 
of buildings and equipment during 
the past 15 years, it is not surpris- 
ing that a current detailed appraisal 
generally reveals the need for more 
insurance. It points the way for 
better protection for the property 
owner at a proper cost and provides 
the means for assuring prompt and 
satisfactory loss adjustments. 

* * * 

Continuous American Appraisal Service® 
gives management a “moving picture”’ of 
fixed assets, reflecting physical changes as 
well as fluctuations in velue. It prevents 
under-insurance by providing current, prov- 
able facts. It eliminates errors in property 
accounting. This is one of the services of 
The American Appraisal Company, leader 
since 1896 in property valuation for pur- 
poses of insurance, accounting, property 
control, taxes and corporate financing. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


The American Appraisal Company 
525 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. NB 


1 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Without obligating me, put my name on 
| the list to receive your Clients’ Service | 
| Bulletins which discuss valuation prob- | 

lems. 
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AREA (ECUADOR) 
AVENSA 


BONANZA AIR LINES 


MACKEY AIRLINES 


NORTHERN’ CONSOLIDATED 
AIRLINES 


PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
QUEBECAIR 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WHEELER AIR LINES 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


























PARTNERS 


A new partnership has been formed to introduce 
@Z to North and South America the modern, fast, 

comfortable, dependable air transportation 
needed to spur the growth of short and medium range 
air travel. 

The partners are progressive air lines in Alaska, 
Canada, United States and Latin America and Fairchild. 
Their common interest is the Fairchild F-27, twin 
propjet- powered, 40-passenger, pressurized transport 
scheduled to make its appearance on many air routes 
early next year. 











IN AIR PROGRESS 


Development of the F-27 is making it possible for 
air lines to plan long-deferred re-equipment programs 
around a new aircraft that promises to start them well 
down the road toward: 


e Drastic reductions in break-even levels 

e Increased traffic stimulation 

e Marked improvement in net operating results 
e Greater interline service convenience 

e A new era of speed and comfort 


For such air lines as AREA (Ecuador), Avensa, 


FAIRCHILD 


[Fez 


Bonanza, Mackey, Northern Consolidated, Piedmont, - 
Quebecair, Southwest, West Coast, Wheeler and Wien 
Alaska, 1958 will be an important year of transition. 
They will convert from costly, out-moded equipment | 
to the economical, modern, in-step-with-the-times F-27. 
It’s a changeover to 280 m.p.h. propjet speed, to pres- | 
surized and air conditioned comfort, to vibration-free, 
low-sound, restful flight. 

Fairchild is proud of its new partnership, of its con- 
tribution to a vital, dynamic air transportation system 
indispensable to fast, modern communications. 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION. HAGERSTOWN 15. MARYLAND 











“It’s good business to dress 
for this blast-off! ” 0. victor orn 


“Hardware Mutuals helped us lick most of the in- 
herent hazards of welding and sandblasting opera- 
tions. They recommended protective equipment to 
guard against silicosis and loss of hearing. The men 
still chuckle at the ‘outer-space’ look of this gear, 
but they wouldn’t set foot in a sandblasting shed 
without it. 


“Like clockwork, four times a year, Hardware 
Mutuals send engineers to spot safety gaps in our 
fabricating, welding and sandblasting operations. This 
isn’t just token ‘window dressing’. It’s a down-to- 
earth, regular service we get with our workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


“Here’s the payoff. Because of our low accident 
experience, Hardware Mutuals have cut our work- 
men’s compensation premiums to 22% /ess than av- 
erage. This gives us a real dollar edge over our competi- 
tors. Any wonder we spread the welcome mat for the 
Hardware Mutuals loss prevention team?” 





Mr. Victor C. Grant, President man be sound _ business 
United Welding & Engineering Co. 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 





The Policy Back of the Policy® 


Loss prevention is a guiding policy back 
of all our workmen’s compensation in- 
surance policies. We’re mighty pleased 
more and more businessmen are learning 
about it firsthand. The fact is hundreds 
of different kinds of businesses count on 
Hardware Mutuals to keep safety records 
high, insurance costs low. 

Wouldn’t a call to your Look in the 
nearby Hardware Mutuals Yellow Pages for 


Hardware Mutuals 





policy for you? 


Insurance for your AvromosiLe...Home... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Trends 


of Nation’s Business 


THE STATE OF 
THE NATION 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


Sputnik offers mankind the choice of 
a global outlook or no outlook at all 


THE INEXORABLE LAW of diminishing returns 
has now applied itself even to publicity on Sputnik. 
Although Sputnik was a great deal more than the 
normal newspaper sensation, we are already begin- 
ning to take it, and its potential successors, for 
granted. Children are being born to whom these 
may be as commonplace as airplanes are for us. So 
it becomes reasonable to consider the implications 
of this marvelous achievement in terms less ex- 
travagant than conquest of the moon on the one 
hand, or destruction of our civilization by ballistic 
missiles on the other. 

All such speculation, however, is justifiable. In 
its astronomical field this is unquestionably the 
most remarkable accomplishment since the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. It took the survi- 
vors of Magellan’s expedition three years and a 
month to accomplish that feat, in 1519-22. Sput- 
nik made its first circuit in 96 minutes and then 
proceeded to shave that record. That is rapid prog- 
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ress, to which the adaptation of human thinking 
is not easy. 

Perhaps the first step in making the essential 
adjustments is realization that the basic facts on 
which Sputnik rose to fame were known to some 
men long, long ago. At a date now calculated to 
have been 2283 B. C. astrologers in Chaldea re- 
corded an eclipse of the moon and deduced the 
planetary system therefrom. These great people, 
whose very name is now all but forgotten, were the 
first to discover that our world is a sphere, rotat- 
ing in a solar system held together by gravitation. 
From this knowledge the Chaldeans accurately 
figured the length of the year at 365% days. 


The inland location of Babylon, and its con- 
quest by the more primitive Persians, prevented 
any other application of this early astronomical 
information. So far as we know, Nebuchadnezzar 
never labeled it top secret, but this first step to- 
ward Sputnik was nevertheless completely erased 
by warfare which to us, today, seems to have been 
completely meaningless. Yet war never wholly 
erases the quality of reasoning from all human 
minds. After one of the Dark Ages, of which man- 
kind has seen many, discovery of the earth’s rota- 
tion around the sun was made again, this time by 
Greek mathematicians of the school of Alexandria. 
A scientist named Aristarchus proved it and Era- 
tosthenes, using Euclidean geometry, calculated 
the circumference of the globe as approximately 
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State of the nation 


the 25,000 miles which most school children now 
know it to be. How many of them in this country 
could today figure it out by geometry is another 
question. 

It is curious that the very practical Romans 
made no use of this knowledge, stored in Alexan- 
dria’s enormous library, when they captured that 
city from Cleopatra. They had ships capable of 
crossing the Atlantic, and the daring and skill to 
navigate them. They sailed as far north as Ice- 
land; as far east as China, and could just as read- 
ily have traveled westward along the route taken 
by Columbus in 1492. But the Romans, for all their 
engineering skill, were far behind the Greeks as 
theoretical scientists. They had the organization 
but not the know-how. Because the world looked 
flat to the Roman emperors they said it was flat. 
Because they saw the sun revolving around the 
earth they said it did so. They were great realists, 
the Romans, but, like all realists, prone to confuse 
appearance with reality. 


So the Romans never discovered America, even 
though an Italian sailor was eventually to do it, a 
thousand years after the Roman Empire collapsed 
and the archives at Alexandria were destroyed. His- 
tory could again repeat, following the success of 
Sputnik, plunging us all into another Dark Age to 
climb again, centuries later, from the point we 
have reached today. It is certainly possible. And 
to judge only by the prevalent comment one might 
easily conclude that the military potential of Sput- 
nik is its most notable feature. Man’s lust to destroy 
his fellows is certainly as pronounced in history as 
his anxiety to probe the secrets of the universe. 

Today it seems of singularly little importance 
that the Chaldeans and the Greeks were the great 
scientific rivals of the ancient world, in somewhat 
the same roles as those in which the Russians and 
ourselves are cast today. It seems much more sig- 
nificant that after the basic scientific work was 
done it took so many centuries to make any prac- 
tical application of the knowledge gained. Of all 
the signals sent back to earth by Sputnik that is 
the one that requires the least decoding, yet seems 
the most difficult of all to read. 

One can only hope that the inability to make 
constructive application of knowledge will not be 
the verdict of the long-range future as to the Rus- 
sians and ourselves. Posterity will certainly realize, 
if we do not, that rivalry between the two systems 
is not going to be settled in favor of either by inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. For posterity the 
issue is not going to be who is momentarily ahead 
in military development. The issue will be, as it is, 
what can the intelligence of mankind as a whole 
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do with the achievement that science has placed 
within its power to utilize? Is a balance of terror 
between the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. the best that can 
be anticipated? 

For the first time in history man has now really 
risen above the earth. The satellite in its orbit 
transcends the law of gravity to which the most 
advanced airplane is still subject. Khrushchev does 
not boast when he says that Sputnik relegates 
bombing planes to the museum, for the fastest of 
them is an earthbound stagecoach by comparison. 

Unfortunately neither Khrushchev, nor indeed 
our own political leaders, seems to have realized 
that from 500 miles up the earth must look very 
different than from its surface. The earthbound 
adjective attached to the satellite is “Russian.” 
But with complete indifference to political divisions 
it zips across the old boundary between Chaldea 
and Persia, and the iron curtain of today. From 
Sputnik’s viewpoint they must all look equally 
like threads of gossamer—the one that is momen- 
tarily here of no more permanence than the one 
that is forever gone. 

An achievement of this character demands a 
wholly new outlook, but man finds that very 
difficult to achieve until it is almost forced upon 
him. A global outlook was demanded from the 
day that forgotten Chaldean astrologer first said 
to himself: “By gosh, the world is round!” But 
until yesterday, historically speaking, we blun- 
dered along on the assumption that it is flat, as any 
fool can see with his own eyes. From the moment 
that Sputnik began to “orbit,” at a speed of five 
miles a second or thereabouts, a universal rather 
than a narrowly national viewpoint was in order. 
But the first reactions to this accomplishment 
have been those of national pride, and national 
chagrin. 


Science marches on because its achievements 
know no frontiers, can be consolidated and trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next. Politics 
lags behind because it is earthbound and because 
its governing laws—though they are real—are far 
less easy to communicate. Only a very few have 
real scientific ability, but those who do can and 
always will cooperate. Everybody is entitled to 
his opinion in politics, and the essence of it is 
disagreement. 

Therefore the two schools of thought get fur- 
ther and further apart, until the whole area in 
which both operate is shaken by some development 
so momentous that there is no alternative between 
political collapse and nonpolitical advancement. 
Such inescapable choices confront few generations, 
but ours is one of the few. 

When the scientists can lift an artificial moon 
so far above political boundaries, it becomes in- 
cumbent on the politicians to lift their eyes from 
earth towards Heaven too. 
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THE EARTH 
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This massive 13-story Bucyrus-Erie Mode! 1650-B shovel grabs 80 tons of rock and earth in a single bite. In 24 hours it will pile up 100,000 tons of overburden. 


This is River Queen at work. The mammoth 
stripping shovel devours earth in 80-ton bites. 
She’s a working colossus, 13 stories high, heavier 
than a destroyer, built with rugged beauty and 
behemoth brawn. A specially made 75-ton der- 
rick and a husky crew of 20 rigged her for work. 
It took 70 railroad cars to transport River Queen 
to the job site. 


River Queen is one of the newest showpieces 
in the catalog of excavators, cranes and shovels 
built by Bucyrus-Erie. Since 1880, this heavy- 
duty power machinery has ripped treasure 
from the earth—coal, iron ore, rock, limestone, 
phosphate. It has dredged canals, built river 


levees, shaped tunnels, leveled terrain for high- 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


ways and airports, dug basements for buildings, 
homes, hospitals, churches and schools. INA 
protection—in a specially designed Manufac- 
turers Output Policy—insures the equipment on 
its journey from the plant to the new owner. 


The policyholder gets ‘extra value’ in the 
experience and resources of INA, in its tailored 
coverages and in its outstanding service provided 
through INA agents. Your Company, large or 
small, can get the same quality protection. Ask 
your agent or broker about INA’s ‘extra value.’ 


Insurance Company of North America « Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America «+ Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of North America « Philadelphia 
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FREE! NEW 16-PAGE COLOR BOOKLET, “FREEDOM—AS YOU 
LIKE IT!” Find out today how you can ease the executive load, have 
more time to enjoy life, more time to think your way ahead. “Freedom 
—as You Like It!” is packed with valuable time-saving ideas .. . a pro- 
vocative book that’s just coming off the press! To reserve your copy, 
just mail coupon. No obligation. Nell 


GRAY, Hartford 1, Conn. 
Yes! Send my copy of ““Freedom—as You Like It!” 





your name 
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city zone state 





Whether your office is large or small, say it to GRAY... today! GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 


iétation-engineered by Gray 


At Connecticut General Life, 
dictation is as simple as picking 
up a phone—literally! Just push 
a button—talk. Push another 
button—hear your entire dicta- 
tion, or any part, played back. 
New Gray Phonaudograph is a 
modern miracle. It gives every 
desk ever-ready dictation service. 


It speeds and lightens the load. 
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Once again Gray proves its su- 
periority ...the most advanced 
systems in business today! Only 
Gray offers such years-ahead 
features as magnetically-con- 
trolled dictation activated by the 
sound of the voice, True Fidelity 
recording, automatic voice level- 
ling, “constant linear disc speed” 
for clear-as-a-bell reproduction. 


And advanced design makes the 
Gray Audograph dictating ma- 
chine the last word in efficient 
work relief, too. It’s the easy way 
to talk your work away! Gray 
systems are the greatest aids to 
executive dispatch since the tele- 
phone. They help offices run like 
clockwork. For modern equip- 
ment, be sure you talk to Gray! 
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WASHINGTON 
MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


President knows rest of term will be 
rugged but doesn’t let this rattle him 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is now reconciled to a 
stormy time of it for the remainder of his days in 
the White House. 

He knows he has lost the affection of millions of 
his countrymen in the South, as well as some in 
the North who feel strongly about the racial issue. 
He knows, also, that he may well become one of 
the most vilified chief executives in our history. 

This is truly ironic, because no occupant of the 
White House ever wanted so much to be liked. It 
could be said, too, that none ever so abhorred con- 
troversy or trouble of any kind in domestic affairs. 
A tough, relentless soldier when he was conquer- 
ing Rommel and von Rundstedt in World War II, 
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he seemed to be saddened and repelled by turmoil 
at home. 

The two things—his desire to be liked and his 
distaste for fussing—appeared to be related. Any- 
way, his critics related them, and saw in them a 
trait that they believed to be dangerous in a chief 
executive. Former President Truman put this 
thought into words in a speech here last March, 
while the budget fight was on. He said that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had tried to “stay above the bat- 
tle’ so that he “‘would still be popular.” 

Mr. Truman was implying that his successor in 
the White House was a weak man—weak because 
he avoided positions or actions that might alienate 
any of his followers. 

Adlai E. Stevenson said it more directly in a 
speech in Kansas City, Mo., in the 1956 campaign. 
He charged that President Eisenhower was a weak, 
buck-passing executive who had rejected his re- 
sponsibility of leadership. 

The reappraisal that has since been made of the 
President, at least in the South, would lead a for- 
eigner to wonder if it was possible that the same 
man was in the White House. As a result of the 
events in Little Rock, and the calling out of Army 
regulars, political leaders and newspapers in Dixie 
have denounced President Eisenhower as a “des- 
pot,” “der Fuehrer,” a “Caesar.” His action has 
been likened to Hitler’s use of Storm Troopers 
and to Russia’s use of the Red Army to crush 
Hungary. He has been accused of bringing on what 
is called Reconstruction Era II, and there have 
even been cries for impeachment. 


The man who is the target for all this had been 
more popular in the South than any Republican 
President in history. John Temple Graves, writing 
in the Birmingham Post-Herald, noted this and 
said: 

“It is sad, remembering how he has been loved 
in the South, to sense the totality of the Southern 
turnaway now, and the certainty that it will en- 
dure. And we loved him so.” 

What happens to a man like President Eisen- 
hower, a man who heretofore has seemed aston- 
ished to hear that somebody disliked him—that is, 
disliked him not merely on political grounds, but 
as an individual—what happens when such a man 
gets into a situation where, almost overnight, mil- 
lions turn against him and begin to revile him? 

Well, the President thinks it is sad, too, and has 
said so. However, those who see much of him say 
that he is not brooding over it, and has shown no 
signs of getting rattled. There is no doubt in his 
mind that he acted as he had to act—that there 
was no alternative. Some of his erstwhile backers 
in the South, trying to get off a political hook, 
have said he was pushed into his action by Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell and other advisers. 
At the White House, they scoff at such talk. It 
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Washington mood _ 


may seem strange, considering that he heads 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, but President 
Eisenhower has never publicly expressed an opin- 
ion on the 1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in the schools, and its directive that 
integration of white and Negro pupils be carried 
out with all deliberate speed. 

At press conferences, newsmen have tried to get 
the President to take a stand but without success. 
Here is the way it went at a press conference on 
Sept. 5, 1956: 

Reporter: “Mr. President, do you indorse the 
finding of the Supreme Court on segregation or 
merely accept it as the Republican platform 
does?” 

The President: “I think it makes no difference 
whether or not I indorse it. What I say is, the 
Constitution is as the Supreme Court interprets 
it; and I must conform to that and do my very 
best to see that it is carried out in this country.” 


He argues—but not very convincingly so far as 
the South is concerned—that integration was not 
the issue at all in his calling out of troops in Little 
Rock; he says the issue was enforcement of the 
orders of a federal court. He says—and he seems 
to believe—that if he had not acted as he did, 
the result could have been mob rule, anarchy, and 
a break-up of the union. 

The President certainly realizes that his action 
at Little Rock has not settled the integration con- 
troversy. Knowing the South and its racial views 
as a result of his soldiering in that region, he is 
aware that there are states that are far more op- 
posed to a mixing of the races than is Arkansas. 
Sooner or later, there will have to be a showdown 
in these states. He would not like to call out troops 
again, but there is no doubt that he will if another 
Little Rock situation develops. 

An onlooker here in Washington cannot help 
but wonder if the President would have consented 
to run for a second term if he had had any idea of 
what lay ahead for him. For he is harassed now 
not only by the anger of the South, but by a num- 
ber of other problems. For example, he faces the 
difficulty of keeping the federal budget within 
bounds and at the same time seeing to it that the 
United States is not outdistanced by Russia in the 
field of ocean-crossing missiles. 

For a time, so well did things go for President 
Eisenhower, that we began to wonder here if there 
hadn’t been a good deal of exaggeration in earlier 
descriptions of the office of President. It had been 
called a terrible burden and the hardest job in the 
world. 

In his first term, President Eisenhower had a 
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relatively tranquil experience. There were no big, 
nationwide strikes such as had plagued Mr. Tru- 
man. The war in Korea came to an end. A slight 
business recession passed quickly. The Russians 
behaved badly, but there was nothing new in that. 
No chief executive had ever been dealt with so 
gently by opposing politicians and newspapers, 
not even George Washington, who was called a 
tyrant and worse. 

Was this why President Eisenhower agreed to 
run for a second term in 1956, despite the heart 
attack that hit him on Sept. 24, 1955? Did he real- 
ly believe that the relative tranquility could go on 
for another four years? And did he, like his associ- 
ates, believe that there was a special brand of 
Eisenhower luck? 

These are questions that only the President 
could answer, but one thing is certain: He is now 
in for a rugged three years and three months, and 
he knows it. 

I have found myself thinking back to the 1952 
campaign, and reflecting on how different the out- 
look was then, and on the uncertainty of politics 
in general. There is no doubt that General Eisen- 
hower’s seeming friendliness and mildness—his 
talk of moderation and conciliation—had much to 
do with his vast popularity, in the South as well 
as in the North. 

In ’52 the American people appeared to be fed 
up with the crises, the conflicts and the turmoil of 
the Roosevelt and Truman years. They longed for 
a period of calm, free of war abroad and feuding at 
home; if it was at all possible, they hoped for a 
new era of good feeling. 


General Eisenhower, the Republican nominee, 
seemed to be the man who could bring it about. 
He was, as Churchill had said, not only a soldier 
who could win victories but one who could “win 
the hearts of men.” 

In a tour of the South that year the soldier- 
statesman addressed a rally in a city that is much 
better known now than it was then. The crowd 
was made up largely of Democrats. However, it 
was a friendly crowd, just as crowds earlier in 
Atlanta and other Southern cities had been. 

General Eisenhower, after taking a few pokes 
at the “mess” in Washington, began to talk about 
something else. Why, he asked, couldn’t we get 
along better at home? Why couldn’t management 
and labor create a better climate of cooperation? 
Why couldn’t it be a friendlier country all around? 

“TI believe we can do all of those things,” the 
future President said, “if we will try to establish a 
feeling of ‘Good morning, neighbor’ instead of 
“Well, who are you?’ ” 

Some of the elderly men in the crowd said 
“Amen! Amen!” 

The time of that particular rally was early Sep- 
tember, 1952; the place, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Who are the men your business 
can’t afford to lose? 


Maybe it’s you... or your partner... or an 
officer of your corporation. Every business— 
large or small—has at least one key man it can’t 
afford to lose. 

That’s why so many progressive firms these 
days are starting business life insurance pro- 
grams with The Travelers. 

If you own your business, Travelers Sole Pro- 
prietor Life Insurance can help your heirs weather 
the readjustment period after your death. 

If you’re a partner, Travelers Partnership Life 
Insurance provides funds to purchase a deceased 





partner’s share. That way you’re sure control of 
your company can’t pass into outside hands. 

If you’re in corporation management, Travelers 
Key Man Insurance gives you the immediate 
financial help you’ll need should one of your im- 
portant people die. 

Your lawyer and your accountants—teamed 
with your Travelers agent or broker—can show 
you how a Travelers business life insurance pro- 
gram can protect your company. And they can 
help you make sure you’re benefiting from tax 
advantages you deserve. 


) THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 

















This is the 1958 Model General Electric Filter Flo® washer and matching 
dryer, manufactured by Home Laundry Dept., General Electric Major Appli- 
ance Division, Louisville, Kentucky. 


TOUGH JOBS 
GO10 
. TEXACO 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAJOR APPLIANCE DIVISION uses 
one of the largest conveyor systems in the world in its 
Home Laundry Department. This 15-mile long system 
does double duty: stores and routes parts to specific 
assembly points. Its efficiency depends to a great extent 
on thousands of anti-friction bearings. Through Texaco 
Engineering Service in helping G.E. plan a program of 
lubricant simplification and application a reduction in 
grease inventory and minimum maintenance costs has 
been effected. 

General Electric is just one of the many well-known 
companies which have achieved top results with Texaco. 





INDUSTRRMaéL LUBRICANTS 





TEXACO 


General Electric Home 
Laundry Department, 
Appliance Park, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


There are three good reasons for this wide acceptance: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, developed with the aid 
of the finest research facilities available . . . field-experi- 
enced Texaco Lubrication Engineers to advise on their 
use... and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in all 48 states. This combination can 
help bring production up .. . and costs down . . . in every 
major field of industry and transportation. One agreement 
of sale supplies all your plants wherever located. For 
details, call the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 


You 17, N. Y. 
TEXACO 
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New alliances 
will shape 
labor’s future 


Top labor leaders bring new goals, old 
enmities to coming struggle for control 


BUSINESSMEN, employes and consumers will be 
caught in the crossfire as labor’s top leaders and big 
unions engage in a new struggle for power. Some will 
get hurt whether or not they have relations with un- 
ions directly involved—or with any union at all. 

This is what’s happening: 

Even before the two-year-old AFL-CIO merger is 
completed in fact as well as in name, the labor move- 
ment is threatened with another major split more 
serious than the recent 20-year rivalry between AFL 
and CIO. 

New labor alliances are emerging which can shift 
the center of labor power, upset established labor re- 
lations patterns, and force other changes which will 
affect political and economic developments. 

Although focused in AFL-cIO, the fight will in- 
volve unions and leaders outside the giant federation 
of 17 million members. 

Just how the struggle will come out and how long 
it will last depends on several factors. 

One is: how determined and effective labor will be 
in trying to get rid of corrupt elements and practices. 

Another is: the extent of public revolt against 
labor abuses that are being exposed by the Senate 
Select Committee headed by Sen. John L. McClellan 
of Arkansas. 

A third: what steps Congress will take next session 
to cope with growing labor power, improper practices 
and outright corruption. 

Inside the merged federation, President George 
Meany, former AFL chief, finds himself drawing 
closer to his former CIO rivals and opening a chasm 
between himself and his old friends from the AFL. 
This is particularly evident in relation to two prob- 
lems: corruption and jurisdictional disputes. 


In dealing with corrupt influences among affiliates, 
the practical, blunt former New York plumber is more 
in agreement with social reformer Walter P. Reuther, 
former C1o president, than with many of his old AFL 
associates. 

Cheered by Mr. Reuther, Mr. Meany has taken a 
strong stand in favor of expelling AFL-CIO unions 
which do not move to end corruption and conform 
to the federation’s six Codes of Ethical Practices. 

Older heads in the AFL group, more fearful of the 
consequences and still suspicious of some former CIO 
leaders, would like to move more cautiously. They 
prefer to see unions given more time to remove cor- 
rupt leaders and stay in the AFL-c10. They feel ex- 
pulsion is not the solution. 

Expelled unions may continue to exist and thrive 
as before, they point out, as some unions expelled 
from AFL and cio have done in the past. Prime 
examples: the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion on eastern waterfronts, expelled from AFL in 
1953 as corrupt; Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, expelled from 
CIO in 1949 as communist controlled. 

Expelling a strong, important union from AFL-CIO 
is not easy. This becomes evident when one examines 
the expulsion process. 

First to act is the Ethical Practices Committee. 
This group may have no difficulty recommending ex- 
pulsion of an affiliate for corrupt leadership. The 
tainted unions are mostly from the old AFL, and four 
of the five committee members are from unions which 
fought the AFL in the past. The committee’s counsel, 
Arthur Goldberg, was the c1o’s legal chief. 

Chairman is Al J. Hayes of the Machinists, a union 
which refused to pay per capita tax to the AFL during 
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James R. Hoffa and his 
Teamsters, defying AFL-CIO 


expulsion on corruption 

charges, force together top 
leaders Walter P. Reuther 
and George Meany (right) 
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NEW ALLIANCES continued 


the 1940’s on the ground that the Executive Council failed to enforce the 
Machinists’ jurisdictional rights in a dispute with the Carpenters. 

Members David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, Joseph 
Curran of the Maritime Union and Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers represent organizations which broke from AFL when 
the cro was formed, although the Garment Workers later returned. 

The fifth member is labor’s highest salaried official, George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks: salary, $60,000 a year. 

The Committee’s recommendation then goes to the Executive Council. 
Action here becomes more difficult. The Council cannot expel. It can 
only suspend and a two-thirds vote is required for that. If members from 
old AFL unions stick together, they can easily block suspension. The 
council is made up of 19 members from former AFL unions, some of which 
may likewise be involved in corruption. Ten are from former C1O unions. 

Many former AFL unions in AFL-CIO have working agreements with 
each other with respect to jurisdiction, organizing, strikes, and other mat- 
ters, which they would have to terminate with respect to any expelled 
union. They are not likely to rush to do this without giving serious thought 
to the direct impact on the fortunes of their own unions. 

The Teamsters, for instance, have agreements with about 10 unions. 
Many are with the building trades on construction projects. Mr. Hayes’ 
Machinists have agreements with the Teamsters with respect to workers 
in auto repair garages and handling vending machines. 

Only the AFL-CIO convention can expel an affiliate. Here, too, a two- 
thirds vote is required, and the former AFL has a 2-to-1 edge in votes. 

On jurisdictional issues, building trades craft unions are unhappy about 
two proposals in which Mr. Meany was involved. One is an Executive 
Council panel decision against the Sheet Metal Workers to end its refusal 
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to install industrial ventilators made in plants organized by the United 
Steelworkers. The Sheet Metal Workers have refused to comply. 

The other is a proposal for resolving a bitter fight between the old 
Building Trades Department, headed by Richard J. Gray, and the new 
Industrial Union Department, which is headed by Mr. Reuther and is 
the haven of old c1o unions within AFL-CIO. 

The argument involves jurisdiction over construction work connected 
with industrial plants. The proposal: New construction will come under 
the building trades unions; normal in-plant maintenance will come under 
industrial unions representing plantworkers; jurisdiction over alterations, 
major repairs, and relocation of facilities will be decided on the basis of 
past practices. 

Building trades unions don’t like it. Some are talking about pulling out 
of AFL-c10o—but it is mostly talk. They are making their objections felt 
in a real way, however, by blocking the merger of local and state AFL and 
c1o councils in many areas and states. 

Mr. Gray says that is the one course left for the building trades unions 
to pursue if a satisfactory solution of the problem is not reached soon. 
Apparently regretting the merger, Mr. Gray says the building trades were 
sucked into the merger convention where they were outvoted. 

When AFL and CIo merged on Dec. 5, 1955, their 80 state and 1,019 
local councils were given two years to unite. Merger of state bodies has 
been achieved in only 30 states, none of them in the large industrial states, 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois and California, where building trades unions are strong. Progress 
in the cities is no better. 

AFL and C10 charters held by local and state federations will expire 
next Dec. 5. The AFL-CIO is then supposed to move in and organize its 
own joint bodies in the cities and states where local and state leaders have 
been unable to get together on their own. 

Mergers have also been slow to materialize between former AFL and 
CIO unions competing in the same fields. Only in papermaking and 
among government employes have rival AFL and CIO organizations con- 
solidated. Rivalries between AFL and C10 affiliates continue in the chem- 
ical, meatpacking, textile, glass, retailing and shoe industries. 

Little progress has been made toward consolidating three separate plans 
for settling jurisdictional disputes. They are the AFL-c1o No-Raiding 
Agreement, with David L. Cole as umpire; the c1o Organizational Dis- 
putes Agreement, with David H. Stowe as arbiter, and the AFL Internal 
Disputes Plan, headed up by a panel of arbitrators. All three are still func- 
tioning, although the Teamsters have refused to participate in them. 

Labor leaders outside AFL-CIO most interested in the struggle for labor 
power are John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, William V. Brad- 
ley of the East Coast Longshoremen, and Harry Bridges, whose union con- 
trols the West Coast waterfront. All were formerly in the AFL, Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Bridges also having been in the cIo. 

What alliances might unions expelled from AFL-cIo make with these 
leaders? Is a rival federation likely to develop, as the c1o did in 1935? 

No new federation is expected to grow from a new split in the labor 
movement, but there will be strong alliances to consolidate and build up 
power and influence. 

No rivalries inside labor are more bitter than Mr. Lewis’ feuds with 
Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther. 

Nothing would please Mr. Lewis more than to start another federation, 
as he did the c10o, to try to undermine the two top men in AFL-cIo. But 
at 77, after almost 40 years of labor power, Mr. Lewis is not in a mood to 
go that far. It is debatable, too, whether he could get enough important 
unions to go along in a new federation. Talks between Mr. Lewis, Dave 
Beck of the Teamsters and David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers got 
nowhere in 1954, reportedly because Mr. Beck objected to Mr. Lewis run- 
ning things. (continued on page 55) 
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KNOW YOURSELF, UNDERSTAND OTHERS 


Test your own 
assumptions 


Try this quiz on what makes a realist, idealist or pragma- 
tist, then read how it can affect both your company and you 


THE FOLLOWING is a logically validated test of one’s 
personal and business philosophy prepared by Dr. 
Martin Levit, Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, and a member of the Philosophy of 
Education Society. A contributor of articles on phi- 
losophy to professional journals, Dr. Levit prepared 
this test expressly for use with the accompanying 
article by J. H. Morrison. 


Directions: For each numbered statement select 
and check the one statement (a, b, or c) with which you 
are in greatest agreement. Sometimes you may feel 
that you don’t agree entirely with any one of the state- 
ments—that you would like to combine parts of two 
statements. Nevertheless, check just one statement in 
each item, the one you most, or on the whole, agree with. 


1. Concerning the value, or ultimate purpose, of a 
business organization, I believe that: 


a. Although it can be used to contribute to higher 
purposes, business as such deals with lesser 
though necessary values, for it deals with ma- 
terial things and conditions and not with high- 
er values of life. 


b. It is to provide society with necessary goods 
and services, and to provide owners and em- 
ployes with a means of livelihood. Other pur- 
poses may be related, but the economic purpose 
is central. 


ce. It is intimately related to individual and social 
values, for the things produced and the rela- 
tions of people in the production process help 
determine some of the most profound human 
values, such as social cooperation. 


2. Concerning my philosophy of life in general, I 
believe that: 


a. The world of physical reality is the most funda- 

mental thing. It is objective and factual, some- 

. thing I have to accept and, by and large, work 
with on its own terms, 


b. The self is primary, “things” are secondary. 
The soul and individual self, rather than things 
or matter, are the essential factors; they fur- 
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nish the standards and ideals which give to ex- 
perience its structure and aims. 


We should take experience as we find it and not 
construct theories which are outside of, or 
above, the findings of the human situation. 
We are biological and social organisms trying 
to solve problems set us by our environment. 


Authority in business affairs may best be re- 
garded as: 


a. 


Situational and social. That is, society or 
smaller social groups grant authority (say, to 
a business leader, who may in turn delegate 
it) to help get a job done, and these grants 
may be changed as the situation changes or as 
the results become clear. 


. Legal and factual. It stems from the legal 


recognition of the realities of the economic 
situation. It stems from such facts as owner- 
ship, technical expertness, and a consideration 
of the rights and powers needed for efficient 
organization and administration. 


. Basically reflections of a higher authority, or 


of ideals, which speak to and through social, 
economic and legal authority. Social, economic 
and legal authority should conform to these 
ideals. 


Planning in business consists: 


a. Basically of rather specific, concrete, immedi- 


ate plans (though always with an eye toward 
the future), for parts well done will take care 
of the whole. 


. Fundamentally of the careful formulation of a 


rather long-range (though modifiable) com- 
prehensive plan which foreshadows the detailed 
specific plans, since the whole, planned well, 
will largely take care of the parts, if the parts 
are then properly carried out. 


Of an interrelated formulation and testing of 
both short-range and long-range plans, for 
neither the parts nor the whole is supreme and 
either kind of plan can affect the other. 
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5. In general, in deciding on new plans and policies: 


a. There is no substitute for the wisdom of top 


notch leaders, men who have a kind of intuitive 
insight or foresight and who can think clearly 
and logically. 


. We should develop our plans cooperatively, in 


the light of our collective wisdom, and test 
them in trial runs or experimental projects. 


. Tried and tested past experience and a rigorous 


factual study of the present situation are the 
best keys to success. 


In deciding on problems concerning decentraliza- 
tion or delegation of authority, one should espe- 
cially consider such questions as: 


a. 


What will be the effect on initiative and group 
morale, on coordination of units, and on facili- 
tating an understanding of the complete pic- 
ture among all who are involved? 


. What are the time and space factors? Who 


knows the facts that will determine the deci- 
sions ? How significant (in terms of dollars and 
cents) are the decisions? 


Who are the people involved (or what kind of 
key men can be gotten)? What qualities of 
personality, leadership, loyalty, and coopera- 
tion do these men have? 


The best advice I can give to a young executive is: 


a. 


“Seek not so much to amass information as to 
question facts and assumptions, to conceive of 
new ideas, and to verify facts and ideas in 
practice.” 


. “Seek to improve your knowledge, to improve 


your ability to face facts and to learn from 
them, and to improve your ability to apply facts 
with common sense.” 


. “Seek to develop a trained intuition, powers of 


purposeful reflection and logical clarity, and a 
personality to command respect and attention.”’ 


All other things being equal, the best technique 
of executive development in a corporation is: 


a. 


Job rotation, giving a promotable man concrete, 
first-hand experience in various divisions or de- 
partments—so long as the losses due to inef- 
ficiency (because of: lack of experience) are not 
significant. 


. The “assistant-to” technique, placing a pro- 


motable man in contact, as assistant, with a 
stimulating and insightful top executive who 
gradually turns over increasing responsibility 
to him. 


. The committee, or multiple-management tech- 


nique, whereby promotable men are assigned to 
a board or council which as a group gets ex- 
perience in dealing with and analyzing various 
problems, and then makes suggestions to a 
senior board. 
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a. 


To me, intelligence means: 


The ability to solve problems, to get a job done 
well. 


. The ability to think logically and insightfully. 


. Knowledge of facts and thinking in accordance 


with the facts. 


10. Generally, the most basic factors in management- 
labor disputes are: 


a. People—the personalities, ambitions, interests, 


and idiosyncrasies of the people involved (e. g. 
president and union head, foreman and worker). 


. Such concrete and hard facts as wages, salaries, 


working conditions, output and quality stand- 
ards, and the profit required per unit of output. 


. Complex social relations and factors, including 


status and interest groups, security, feelings of 
participation in decision making, as these relate 
to economic factors. 


11. The management of a company is concerned with 


the problem of eliminating unnecessary delays of 
trucks en route. One executive suggests installa- 
tion on trucks of a mechanism that records and 
times each stop. The best technique for getting 


the drivers to cooperate in solving this is to: 


a. Get a well-liked, tactful, and persuasive execu- 


tive to explain the problem and the proposed 
solution to the drivers, preferably by working 
through key labor representatives. Suggestions 
from the workers should be asked for and the 
proposal should be modified within reasonable 
limits, if necessary. 


. Raise the problem with the drivers or their rep- 


resentatives, stimulate discussion of the prob- 
lem and of all proposed solutions, select the 
solution which seems best after this discussion, 
and try to give the drivers partial responsibility 
in carrying out the decision. 


. Thoroughly and tactfully explain to the drivers 


or their representatives the need in terms of 
economy and efficiency for some kind of objec- 
tive checking device. Use whatever reasonable 
suggestions they have, and indicate that the 
savings will be split between the company and 
the drivers. 


12. Possibly the most important kind of question to 
ask when facing some business difficulty is: 


a. Are the facts and information which I have cor- 


rect and complete? 


b. Is my definition or assumption about the nature 


and scope of the problem the best one? 


c. Are my principles and reasoning correct and is 


my conclusion logical? 


13. The foundations of an individual’s personality: 


a. Lie in the relative dominance of such often sub- 
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conscious drives or impulses as the striving for 
happiness, or the will to power and security, and 
the striving for merging with others, belong- 
ing, and acceptance. 


b. Can be found in a conditioning process in which 
concrete, objective realities almost literally 
mold a person, rewarding him for this and pun- 
ishing him for that, so that he comes to like 
“this” and not “that.” 


c. Lie in a complex relation of biological and social 
factors, wherein broad social factors have an 
enormous shaping and directing influence, and 
yet the person is individual and unique. 


14. The most helpful aspects of the education of an 
up and coming executive are those courses or 
experiences which develop: 


a. An inquiring, experimental attitude and the 
ability to cooperate with others. 


b. Steadfast moral principles, a personality 
worthy of respect, and the ability to reason well. 


c. Good common sense, a concrete knowledge of 
his job and the larger business picture, and the 
ability to fit in well. 


Ceeeeeeeeeneneoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


Know 
yourself, 
understand 
others 


Smoother operations can 
be developed when you 
know your own and others 


? 


basic assumptions 


Be sure to take test on page 32 
before reading this article 
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15. The most important ongoing problems of a fairly 
large business organization are concerned with: 


a. Such basic economic problems as financing; 
what, where, when, and how much to produce; 
markets, advertising, and channels of distribu- 
tion; costs, profits, and efficiency. Most other 
problems can be solved if these basic ones 
are solved. 


b. Maintaining a healthy socio-economic system 
which promotes the cooperative effort of all in- 
volved. A wide variety of problems and policies 
relating to financing, personnel selection, ex- 
perimentation and research, labor-management 
relations, and communication are interrelated 
in this over-all problem. 


ce. The selection, training, promotion and dis- 
charge of personnel (especially of key individ- 
uals) and the formulation of clear and correct 
aims and policies. The right men and the right 
principles and policies will largely take care of 
the other problems. 


16. The secret of good communication within an 
organization lies in: 


a. A structure and atmosphere that promotes 





AN EXECUTIVE’S philosophy—his basic assumptions 
—can shelter a hidden source of disagreement and 
friction within a management group that can greatly 
impair the effectiveness of an entire organization. 

If he understands his own philosophy and can 
understand the significance of why he acts as he does, 
the executive can acquire a more valid basis for think- 
ing and action, and can develop understanding of the 
actual causes of the behavior of people. If these fac- 
tors go unrecognized, much of today’s efforts toward 
management development, management selection and 
improving organizational efficiency may go unre- 
warded. 

From various quarters, there is increasing convic- 
tion that management has much to profit by rubbing 
brain cells with philosophers. Dean Stanley F. Teele, 
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mutual understanding, common interests, free 
exchange of views, and cooperative work on 
problems. 


b. Getting people, especially those in leadership 
positions, who are intelligent and understand- 
ing, sympathetic and sensitive to other people, 
and interested in their work. 


c. Clarifying instructions and reports, developing 
generally accepted forms and terminology, and 
establishing customary paths for reports, order 
blanks, and instructions. 


17. Concerning the relation between information (or 
facts) and knowledge (or ideas) in solving prob- 
lems, I believe that: 


a. Reliable facts provide the only reliable knowl- 
edge or ideas we can have of things and situa- 
tions as they actually exist independent of our 
desires, assumptions, purposes and other sub- 
jective conditions. 


b. It is improper to call that perception of things 
(facts), which even animals possess, by the 
name of knowledge. Knowledge is an intel- 
lectual process which comprehends what is per- 
ceived, and which sees more than the senses con- 


vey, and which invests perception with an idea. 


c. We always have ideas—hypotheses and assump- 
tions—which help guide our search for facts 
and interpret the meaning of facts. Thus, in 
any real problem-solving, both facts and ideas 
are on trial and should be subject to verification 
by experience or experiment. 


18. The dominant economic position of the United 
States is largely attributable to: 


a. An historically fortunate conjunction of a wide 
variety of social, ideological, political, and mi- 
gration factors combined with favorable eco- 
nomic factors. 


b. Such factors as our free enterprise system, 
relative freedom from devastating wars, fertile 
land, favorable trade relations, and economic 
resources. 


c. A series of great leaders characterized by in- 
genuity and drive (Ford, Edison, etc.), and a 
people characterized, on the whole, by industry, 
thrift, and resourcefulness. 


After you read the article below, “Know Yourself, 
Understand Others,” see page 119 for scoring and 
interpreting your test results. 
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of the Harvard Business School, for example, in his 
evaluation of philosophy, says: 

“A man’s personal philosophy, his way of looking 
at the world and the men and women around him, 
determines his success as a manager of things and 
people more than any other single factor.” 

Philosophers say that one of the most basic and 
fundamental assumptions of a man is the way he 
looks at reality. It enters into much of his emotions, 
thinking and behavior. Here is a description of the 
tendencies of three people with different directing 
conceptions: 


>The realist tends to look to nature for answers to 
his questions; he observes and lets the facts speak 
for themselves. Concerned with discovering natural 
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laws, he tends to be scientific, secular, and to ex- 
plain man and his environment in terms of physi- 
cal elements. He seeks the explanation of a thing by 
examining its physical parts. He envisions man as 
largely pushed by external forces. The natural world, 
he says, prods man with stimuli which have their own 
meaning and call for objectively correct responses. 
The realist extols individualism as it operates to 
bring about survival of the fittest . . . and he glorifies 
the natural man. To a realist, the important thing 
about a man is his ability to adjust to and use the 
laws of nature. 


>The idealist may be of two major subcategories— 
religious or personal, and the latter may be atheistic. 
If the idealist has (continued on page 116) 
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WAGE DEMANDS 


FEED INFLATION 


Do the current price trends foreshadow 
a new inflation spiral? Here’s outlook 


INFLATION has been called our number one domestic 
problem. The reason is easy to understand. Rising 
prices affect every consumer, every business and 
every unit of government. The key question today is: 
> Do the increases in the price level in the past two 
years portend a further inflation spiral? 

> The answer is: We are not now experiencing a 
major inflation. Moreover, the rate of increase ap- 
pears to be slowing rather than accelerating and 
future inflation threats can be resisted. 

To understand why this is so, it is necessary to re- 
view the record of price changes and the pressures 
which have been at work. 

There are three price indexes which reflect inflation 
trends: the sensitive price index, the comprehensive 
wholesale price index, the consumer price index. 

The sensitive price index covers 22 basic raw ma- 
terials including such items as wheat, cotton, steel 
scrap, rubber, tin, and copper scrap. In the past, this 
index has been very responsive to inflationary trends. 
For example, in the seven months after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, the sensitive price index rose more 
than 50 per cent or several times as much as the rise 
in the more comprehensive price indexes. Similarly, 
during the Suez crisis, this index rose about five per 
cent in a few weeks. It is significant that despite the 
emphasis upon inflation, the sensitive price index was 
actually 5.5 per cent lower in September, 1957, than 
it was a year earlier. 

The comprehensive wholesale price index covers 
more than 2,000 commodities, including finished goods 
as well as raw materials. From a low point of 109.9 
(1947-49—100) in May 1955, the index rose to 114.4 
in May 1956, 117.1 in May 1957 and 117.5 in Octo- 
ber 1957. Clearly, the rate of increase in recent 
months has been slowing down. This index has risen 
less than one per cent since January 1957. 

The movement of industrial prices is particularly 
interesting in light of the criticisms of industrial price 
policy made by the Kefauver subcommittee. These 
prices have changed as follows: 

(1947-49=100) 


May 1955 115.5 
May 1956 121.7 
May 1957 125.2 
October 1957 125.5 
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The latest figures include the effects of the steel 
price increase which has only a minor impact on the 
general price level. Industrial prices in 1957 have 
risen less than one per cent. 

The changes in sensitive prices and wholesale prices 
provide no evidence of a new inflationary spiral. On 
the contrary, they show that the price rise has been 
slowing down and in many instances it is being re- 
versed. Since yesterday’s wholesale prices become 
tomorrow’s retail prices, the recent behavior of whole- 
sale prices suggests a smaller rise in retail prices in 
the months ahead. 

The consumer price index has risen to new record 
highs month after month. The rise of 2.5 per cent in 
the consumer price index in 1957 has been greater 
than the rise in the wholesale prices for two reasons: 
First, consumer prices have been catching up to the 
previous rise in wholesale prices, and second, the 
prices of services, including medical care, reading and 





Very responsive to inflationary trends, price index 
of 22 basic raw materials has actually declined 5.5 
per cent below the year ago level 
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recreation, personal care, household repairs, etc., have 
been rising more rapidly than the prices of goods. 

Increases in service prices have accounted for a 
major part of the rise in living costs in recent years. 
For example, since 1951, the prices of services have 
risen by almost 24 per cent while the retail prices of 
goods are up only about four per cent. Of the eight 
per cent rise in the consumer price index since 1951, 
approximately seven per cent has reflected the rising 
cost of services. In the service area, productivity tends 
to lag. Hence large rises in labor costs have been re- 
flected in higher prices. 

What factors account for the past rise in prices? 
A wide variety of explanations have been offered in- 
cluding: 

The business boom. 

Wage increases. 

High profits. 

Industrial price policy. 

Rising volume of private debt. 

Rising volume of government spending. 

Inflation of the money supply. 

Each group has its favorite villain. However, an 
examination of the readily available facts suggests 
that there is a wide gap between the charges and the 
facts in many instances. 


The business boom 


The business boom in 1956-57 has had an uneven 
impact on various segments of the economy. Not all 
industries have participated in the sharp upsurge of 
demand which has been financed in large measure by 
the rise in private debt. Areas affected by the plant 
and equipment boom have tended to be characterized 
by the largest increases in wholesale prices (for ex- 
ample, various types of equipment and metals). 

On the other hand, industries which have failed to 
participate fully in the boom have experienced little 
change or even declines (continued on page 64) 





Rising since 1955, the rate of increase in the com- 
prehensive wholesale index—with 2,000 commod- 


ities—has been slowing in recent months 
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Reaching record highs month by month, consumer 
prices reflect greater increases in prices of services 


than in the rate of increase for goods 
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WAGE-PRODUCTIVITY INCREASES 
Chart shows rise since 1939 


In past year output rose 2.7 % 
Earnings went up 5.3 % 


1955 1956 1957 


PROFITS BEFORE TAXES 
keep slipping downward. Chart shows 
profits as percentage of national income 











EXPANDING 
MARKETS: 
THE 
OLDSTERS 


Growing numbers of consumers 
over 65 make new, increased 
opportunities for business 


IN THE next few years about one out of every 10 per- 
sons in this country will be at least 65 years old. 
Persons this age, as individuals or as heads of fami- 
lies, will comprise about 20 per cent of the nation’s 
consumer spending units. 

The market implications of this block of older con- 
sumers naturally are of importance to a host of indus- 
tries. The impact already is being felt because since 
1950 the 65-and-over group has increased by 22 per 
cent, while total population grew only 14 per cent. 
The older segment is expected to rise 18 per cent, by 
1965, while total population goes up only 12 per cent. 

Spending units consist of either an individual or a 
family which pools its money for purchasing. Such 
units that represent the 65-and-over age bracket num- 
bered 9.5 million in 1950, 10.5 million this year, and 
are expected to reach 12 million by 1965. 

While the older persons don’t have the earning 
potential or capital that many younger consumers do, 
their savings, pension payments, social security and 
financial aid from relatives help provide a steady flow 
of purchasing power. 

Persons 65 and over, along with families these old- 
sters head, will spend $32 billion of the $280 billion 
spent by consumers for goods and services this year. 
By 1965, the 65-and-over group should lay out $45 
billion of that year’s expected $390 billion in con- 
sumer expenditures. 

Older people spend more of their money for such 
things as fuel, light, refrigeration, medicine, and food 
but less for household equipment, alcoholic*beverages 
and transportation, for example. 

The increasing older population will affect some 
market areas more than others, of course, as more old 
folks flock to warmer climates. 

To look more closely at the 65-and-over market, 
here are some detailed statistics on the group: 


Number 


The 65-and-over population now totals 14.9 million, 
and is expected to reach 17.6 million in 1965, and 
19.5 million in 1970, according to Census Bureau 
estimates. This group is now 8.7 per cent of total pop- 
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ulation, having grown from 4.3 per cent in 1910 and 
6.9 per cent in 1940. It is expected to make up 9.2 per 
cent of the total population in 1965, and 9.4 per cent in 
1970. 

A steadily rising proportion of our population now 
attains the age of 65, thanks largely to modern medi- 
cal treatment and lives longer thereafter. Of the ap- 
proximately 4.4 million babies born this year, about 


\} 


65 per cent of the boys and 80 per cent of the girls 
can expect to reach age 65, compared with actuarial 
estimates that only 40 per cent of the boys and 45 per 
cent of the girls born 50 years ago will attain that 
age. Men now reaching age 65 can expect 13.5 more 
years of life, and women 16 more years. Both figures 
are up about two years from those for persons who 
reached age 65 in 1940. 





Geographic areas 


While nationwide the number of persons aged 65 and 
over is expected to increase 18 per cent by 1965, 
Florida is expected to have a 35 per cent increase, 
California and New York 30 per cent, and Texas 25 
per cent. Nevada’s increase is expected to be 50 per 
cent, and Arizona’s 40 per cent; but numerically 
these states are expected to add only 6,000 and 25,000 
respectively. 

Despite movements of many older persons to states 
with milder climates, the states with the largest pro- 
portion of their population in older age groups will 
continue to be the New England, Great Plains and 


Some seek 


sun, others 


stay home 





Ozark Mountain states. In 1965, sixteen states are ex- 
pected to have 10 per cent or more of their population 
aged 65 and over—Vermont and Arkansas each with 
12.7 per cent, and Maine and Iowa with 12 per cent 
each. States with the smallest proportion of older per- 
sons will continue to be southeastern and southwest- 
ern states, with Nevada having only five per cent, 
New Mexico 5.6 per cent, Arizona and Utah between 
six and seven per cent and Maryland and Georgia 
between seven and eight per cent. 


Families and households 


Persons aged 65 and over now total 14.9 million, in- 
cluding 7.7 million married persons. Married men 
total 4.8 million, and married women 2.9 million, re- 
flecting the fact most married women are younger 
than their husbands. Widowers number 1.5 million, 
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and widows 4.4 million, due both to the younger age 
of the wives and the greater longevity of women. 
Single and divorced persons aged 65 and over total 
1.3 million. 

Thirteen per cent, or 5.8 million, of our families are 
headed by persons aged 65 and over, while many 
other aged persons live with children. Aged persons 
living alone, or with nonrelatives only, total 3.2 mil- 
lion, including 1.1 million men and 2.1 million women. 


Employment 


Thirty-five per cent of the men, and nine per cent of 
the women aged 65 and over are now at work. 

While persons aged 65 and over constitute only five 
per cent of total employed persons, this group makes 
up 12 per cent of all persons engaged in agriculture, 


— 


1g over 65 
are working 





and 10 per cent or more of the clergymen, dentists, 
lawyers, physicians, real estate agents, locomotive en- 
gineers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, private 
household workers, janitors, elevator operators, guards 
and watchmen. 


Income 


Employment earnings, private pensions, social secu- 
rity, savings, and aid from relatives, all help maintain 
the older members of the population. 

Employed workers and their wives constituted 28 
per cent of those aged 65 and over, in December 
1956, according to a survey of money income sources 
of the aged, conducted by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Fifty-eight per cent received Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Railroad Retirement, gov- 
ernment employe retirement or veterans’ benefits, and 


Earnings, benefits, 


pensions, savings 





about one sixth of this group also received payments 
under private pension plans. Old Age Assistance was 
received by 17 per cent, and 10 per cent were living 
on savings or annuities, were supported by their chil- 
dren or were in public institutions. Thirteen per cent 
of the aged received payments from more than one of 
these three sources,. usually employment earnings plus 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Currently 6.4 million aged persons are receiving 
monthly Old Age and Survivors Insurance payments 
based upon their own past employment. These pay- 
ments average $63 per month, with 18 per cent of the 
recipients receiving between $90 and the $108.50 max- 
imum monthly payment, while an additional 16 per 
cent receive at least $75 per month. Other millions of 
aged persons receive somewhat lower payments as 
wives, widows, or parents of former wage earners. 
OASI will be a steadily increasing factor in the pur- 
chasing power of the aged, as year by year a larger 
proportion of the retiring persons will be eligible for 
benefits, and the average benefit amount will increase 
because the newly retired persons will have payments 
computed upon higher base period earnings. 
Private pension plan recipients are also steadily 
increasing, but comprehensive data regarding them 
are unavailable. A Chamber of Commerce survey of 
1,000 companies in 1955 showed that 75 per cent of 
the companies had pension plans, and the percentage 
of companies having plans, and the proportion of 
employes covered by the plans, is steadily increasing. 
Incomes of $7,500 and over, in 1956, were reported 
by four per cent of the families headed by persons 
aged 65 and over, according to a recent survey by the 


- Federal Reserve Board. Twelve per cent of the fam- 


ilies had incomes of $4,000 to $7,499, 21 per cent had 
$2,000 to $3,999, 33 per. cent had $1,000 to $1,999, 
and 30 per cent reported incomes under $1,000. How- 
ever, the purchasing power of aged persons is some- 
what greater than indicated by this distribution, as 
many aged persons are spending money saved in 
earlier years, and many received from relatives aid 
that was not in the form of cash. A large per cent of 
the spending of this group is for consumer goods, as 
many own their homes, and they pay a relatively 
small proportion of income for taxes. Social security 
and other retirement income is either tax free, or is 
taxed at reduced rates. Older persons also receive an 
additional exemption in computing federal income tax. 
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The Federal Reserve Board study shows that in early 
1957 five per cent of the families headed by persons 
aged 65 and over had assets of $25,000 and over, 13 
per cent had $5,000 to $24,999, 26 per cent had $1,000 
to $4,999, 23 per cent had $1 to $999, and 31 per cent 
reported no assets. 

Nine per cent of this group owned corporate stock, 
27 per cent had United States Savings Bonds, 47 per 
cent had savings accounts, and 44 per cent had check- 
ing accounts. 

Seventy per cent had no debts, while five per cent 
had only mortgage debt, 20 per cent had only install- 
ment or other private debt and five per cent had both 
mortgage and private debt. 

Sixty-four per cent of persons aged 65 and over own 
their homes, compared with 56 per cent in 1949. Five 
per cent live with (continued on page 87) 
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70% have no debt 
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MOST MEETINGS 


Knowing when not to hold meetings can save 
you time and worry. Here are tips you can use 


Four OuT OF every five business 
meetings could be eliminated with- 
out being missed. Just how many 
hours that might return to you de- 
pends on your own situation. 

One man who is close to the top 
management level in a large indus- 
trial company recently estimated 
that he spends 36 full days a year in 
committee meetings and eight days 
more getting ready for these meet- 
ings or summing up the results. 

This is in addition to a liberal 
sprinkling of less formal group dis- 
cussions. He says his greatest frus- 
tration comes not from the knowl- 
edge that almost 20 per cent of his 
working time is spent in unneces- 
sary discussion but from the feeling 
that many of these things could be 
decided and done better by one man 
than by several. 

Another man, whose company’s 
performance in the past few years 
has been marked by a remarkable 
show of initiative and a jump in 
net earnings, says: 

“We have no committees and al- 
most no meetings in this company. 
Some years ago we had fallen into 
the habit of calling a group together 
every time there was an unanswered 
question. Our work almost came to 
a standstill. Nothing really pro- 
gressive was ever undertaken. Every 
idea was watered down to the level 
of group compromise. Finally, an 
outside consultant showed us what 
was wrong. Since then we have run 
from the very word meeting.” 

Beyond doubt, some meetings are 
necessary in most companies. A 
great deal of valuable material has 
been written about how to plan and 
run them most efficiently. 

But we can go a step further and 
see how many meetings could be 
avoided altogether—not just with a 
view to saving time, but for the 
more important reason that indi- 
vidual responsibility and action can 
produce more dynamic results. 
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The first step toward reducing the 
number of full-scale meetings and 
lesser business conversations is to 
set up a schedule of which subjects 
require group discussion and which 
can best be handled by one man. 
It may be a delicate matter to tell 
an executive that he has been calling 
too many meetings. But a general- 
ly circulated memorandum that sug- 
gests careful distinction between 
subjects for group and individual 
action produces the same result. 

As a guide in preparing such a 
schedule, here are some of the ques- 
tions for which a group is either 
essential or helpful: 

1. Any real change of policy that 
deals with your products, quality, 
method of distribution, company ex- 
pansion, personnel and similarly bas- 
ic subjects. 

2. A decision which may serious- 
ly affect the position or prestige of 
one or more managerial personnel. 

3. An attempt to develop new 
product ideas or for other creative 
thought. 

4. A dilemma that apparently has 
no good way out and that may re- 
quire a completely fresh approach. 

That, short as it seems, should be 
the extent of your positive list. The 
wording would vary from company 
to company to reflect special cir- 
cumstances, but the principle of lim- 
iting meetings to subjects that are 
either fundamental or creative holds 
good everywhere. 

It is not enough to say broadly 
that all other questions should be 
handled individually. That other 
group must be enumerated and a big 
DON’T affixed to it; otherwise, the 
old habit will slowly overtake you. 


Here are the subjects that should 
not be foisted onto a group: 


> Decisions, however extensive, deal- 
ing with production, distribution or 
expansion and coming within the 
framework of established policies. 


> Authorizing expenditures, again 
however important, that fall within 
budgets already approved. This may 
seem obvious, but men have a tend- 
ency to seek tke additional moral 
support of a group for their specific 
purchase decisions, even though the 
amounts are already provided for. 
> Arrangements with suppliers, cus- 
tomers or other sources that do not 
deviate from the firm’s usual policy. 
> The reading of written reports 
which have been or can be circulated. 
> Review of technical reports by ad- 
ministrative men who understand 
only the general ideas behind them. 
(In one company the top men of 
each division—general manager, 
sales manager, controller, and pro- 
duction manager—sit through de- 
tailed presentations on_ technical 
subjects made by the research engi- 
neers. The excuse is that manage- 
ment must be familiar with progress 
made and with problems encoun- 
tered in order to decide what new 
directions to take. A brief sum- 
mary statement by the technical 
men would be adequate. ) 


>» Rubber-stamping of ideas on 
which an appropriate executive has 
already made up his mind. 

Aside from formal meetings, there 
is the more accidental type of busi- 
ness conversation that consumes a 
staggering total of hours. Equally 
great economies can be made on this 
time-waster. 

The occasional sports discussion 
at the water fountain need not be 
eliminated, nor must we stop asking 
how each other’s children are doing 
in school. Relaxation is fine and we 
need more of it rather than less. 

But most men spend hours every 
day in what seem to be business 
talks, yet serve no useful purpose. 

Not long ago, for instance, a 
colleague came into my office and 
began: “You know, I have quite a 
problem with Arnold Smith. He’s 
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not really doing a job for us, but 
I’m just wondering whether he 
shouldn’t be given a chance in the 
shipping department, rather than 
letting him go entirely.” 

We spent 45 minutes discussing 
the pros and cons of such a trans- 
fer. This may seem to be a worth- 
while subject for consideration. Un- 
fortunately, though, neither Mr. 
Smith’s present department nor the 
shipping department came under 
my control. My colleague was just 
seeking moral support before pro- 
posing the change. 

We’ve all heard a great deal 
of advice about saving time with 
shorter phone calls and letters, but 
our personal talks in the office are 
perhaps the biggest hole through 
which precious time pours. Here 
again, as in the case of full-scale 
meetings, we start talking in the 
vague hope that some clear result 
will emerge from a combining of 
multiple confusions. It seldom does. 
The reverse should be our pattern: 
to begin a discussion only when and 
if we have a definite idea of what 
must be arrived at and a firm pur- 
pose in asking others to take part. 

Most businesses would benefit 
from the establishment of two broad 
customs: 

First, that each man should think 
his own problems through before 
carrying them to others. 

Second, a rule of courtesy limit- 
ing the hours when executives drop 
into each other’s offices. It is usually 
best if this is confined to the after- 
noon hours, since most men prefer 
to get correspondence and phone 
calls out of the way without inter- 
ruption in the morning. Deviations 
from the custom should be as few 
as possible, and an advance phone 
call should precede them. 

Most men agree that these meth- 
ods of cutting down on meeting 
and discussion time can save count- 
less hours. But the feeling may 
linger that something basic will be 
lost—that meetings provide so much 
in the way of idea exchange that 
their disadvantages are far out- 
weighed. 

Let’s look, then, at why we have 
meetings in the first place. There 
are just two important reasons: 

First, they are supposed to gen- 
erate new thinking. This is, beyond 
doubt, a valid reason. We have all 
seen how discussion by a group can 
sometimes mold a wild or impracti- 
cal suggestion into a workable plan. 
No amount of lone thinking could 
accomplish this, because we hold on 
to our own first ideas as lovingly as 
to our own children. That’s why 
creative sessions of any kind have 
a place on our list of subjects. 

(continued on page 46) 
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Have a real purpose for mustering a meeting 





Good ideas may be drowned in group compromise 


Multiple confusions seldom mean clear results 
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Here’s how costs rise as built-in features 
expand benefit plans in these four ways 


A CLOSE look at the rising cost of 
employe fringe benefits reveals how 
they spread and grow in four di- 
mensions at the same time: 

© In new types of benefits. 

» In higher cost of existing benefits. 
> In increased duration of benefit 
payments.’ 

> In increased number of individ- 
uals covered. 


The share of total labor costs 
made up of so-called fringe bene- 
fits actually has reached the stage 
where it can hardly be called 
fringe any more. Fringe benefits 
cost employers $1.5 billion in 1929, 
or about one cent an hour per em- 
ploye. This represented three per 
cent of the $50 billion total paid 
out in wages and salaries. In 1955 
fringe benefits cost $36 billion, or 
about 25 cents an hour. This repre- 
sented 17 per cent of the $210.3 
billion total paid out in wages and 
salaries. 

By 1975, estimates show the cost 
as likely to reach $120 billion, or 
about $1 an hour. This will repre- 
sent 30 per cent of the anticipated 
total wage and salary bill of $400 
billion. 

This four-way growth and _ in- 
creased costs are largely the result 
of built-in potentials for expansion 
which will increase costs without 
further bargaining and can make a 
seemingly small fringe benefit event- 
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ually cost more than a direct hourly 
wage increase. These almost auto- 
matic increases are viewed by some 
as presenting a much greater threat 
to costs than negotiated benefits. 

Even so, labor economists, though 
asserting that the postwar fringe 
binge is just about over, are not 
slackening their enthusiastic search 
for still more costly expansion of 
fringe benefits of one kind or an- 
other to add to the steadily growing 
list. 

“Americans don’t believe in rest- 
ing on yesterday’s laurels,” warns 
Peter Henle, AFL-CIO’s assistant 
director of research. 

There are still many “gaps to be 
filled, goals to be reached,” adds 
Lane Kirkland, AFL-CIO’s assist- 
ant director of social security re- 
search, as he reviews achievements, 
and aims at new objectives in re- 
tirement benefits. 

Here are some of the new objec- 
tives the AFL-CIO economists have 
outlined as collective bargaining 
targets: 


1. Health insurance: broadened 
coverage to include doctor’s care at 
home and office, dental care, and 
drug and medicine needs, in addi- 
tion to hospitalization and surgery 
benefits, for a worker’s entire family. 


2. Pensions: vesting rights, so that 
an employe will retain equity in a 
pension plan when he leaves a com- 





pany before retirement; medical 
protection after retirement; continu- 
ation of pension payments to widows 
of pensioners. 


3. Increased leisure: longer vaca- 
tions and more holidays as well as 
shorter daily or weekly working 
hours. 


The situation is alerting more 
employers to the potential dangers 
of trading off what may seem at 
first to be an innocuous fringe bene- 
fit for some concession in hourly 
wage demands without careful study 
of the future consequences through 
built-in cost increases which are not 
the direct result of bargaining. 

Fringe benefit costs usually are 
divided into two general groups. 

One includes legally required pay- 
ments for employe security, such 
as old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
unemployment and workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the cost of private 
welfare benefits, such as life and 
health insurance and pensions. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports that between 1929 
and 1956, the cost to employers of 
this kind of benefit rose to more 
than 23 times what it was—from 
$500 million to $11.7 billion, and 
from one per cent to six per cent 
of total wages and salaries. The 
increase from 1955 to 1956 alone 
was almost $1 billion, or about 10 
per cent. 

The second group covers other 
labor costs not reflected in the 
hourly pay rate, and usually in- 
volves pay for time not worked. It 
includes paid vacations, holidays 
and sick leave; paid rest and lunch 
periods; pay for travel time, clean- 
up, coffee breaks, supplemental un- 
employment benefits; severance pay; 
call-in pay; paid time off for jury 
duty, voting, funeral leave and other 
necessary absences; pay for reserv- 
ists on active military duty; profit- 
sharing plans, and other benefits. 

The two groups together make up 
the total fringe benefit costs which 
passed $36 billion in 1955 and are 
expected to reach $120 billion by 
1975. 

Here is an illustration of how the 
built-in four-way expansion of a 
fringe benefit can occur: 

A company which was paying 
hospitalization insurance costs for 
its 500 employes recently agreed 
in a union contract to pay the cost 
of both hospitalization and surgical- 
medical coverage for pensioners. 

Previous voluntary payments by 
the company for such coverage did 
not amount to much. There were 
only 13 pensioners, and the cost 
came to only .0012 cents per hour 
when averaged out among the 500 
employes. This seemed to be an in- 
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significant part of a 10-cent wage- 
increase package. A little study 
shows, however, the four dimensions 
in which cost increases can take 
place. 

Consider first the possibilities in 
two dimensions, type of benefit and 
unit cost. In 1942, when this com- 
pany’s surgical benefits plan for em- 
ployes was started, the combined 
family coverage for combined hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefits 
was $48 a year. The rate is now 
$134.40 a year, an increase of 180 
per cent. For an individual under 
a group plan, the increase has been 
160 per cent. 

The boost came about because of 
an increase in hospital costs, new 
benefits and a rise in the number 
of older persons that are in the 
covered group. 

A third dimension in which this 
fringe benefit can expand is in the 
duration of premium payments for 
the coverage. Advances in medical 


science are extending life expect- 
ancy. Today a person retiring at 65 
can expect to live another 15 years. 
This life expectancy after retirement 
is bound to increase with normal 
progress in medical research. If 
the increase over the next 15 years 
is, say, only three years, this will 
represent a 20 per cent increase in 
retirement life and a 20 per cent in- 
crease in the cost of this benefit for 
the pensioned group. 

The fourth dimension is in the 
number of pensioners covered. Ac- 
tuaries figure that with a stable busi- 
ness and work force over a period of 
15 to 30 years, depending on the 
average age of the employes, an 
employer can expect to have one 
fourth as many pensioners as he has 
employes. If this is true, the com- 
pany with 500 employes could have 
about 130 pensioners at the end of 
15 years. The number of pensioners 
will increase tenfold, from 13 to 130. 

Looking ahead, here is how much 





this company’s costs could increase 
in 15 years with respect to this 
benefit alone if the possible expan- 
sion in all four dimensions is to- 
taled: 

Present annual cost of hospitali- 
zation and surgical benefits for the 
13 pensioners is about $1,200. The 
tenfold increase in the number of 
pensioners would increase this to 
$12,000. 

The increase in unit costs, an 
average of about 170 per cent, would 
push the figure up to $32,000. 

The 20 per cent increase in re- 
tirement-life. expectancy would re- 
quire payment of the $32,000 for 
three years longer. This would 
bring the annual cost, when aver- 
aged over the present 15-year period 
of expected retired life, to more 
than $38,000. Today the cost is 
only $1,200. 

Cost of holidays with pay, for 
example, can increase in three di- 

(continued on page 48) 





GROWTH OF FRINGE BENEFIT PAYMENTS (Cents per hour) 
1929 


Type of payment 


1 Legally required payments 
a. Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
b. Unemployment Compensation 
c. Workmen’s compensation 
d. Other legally required payments 


2 Agreed-upon payments 
a. Retirement pensions 


b. Life, hospitalization, medical care insurance 
ec. Other agreed-upon payments 


fal 


4 Payments for time not worked 


a. Paid vacations 
b. Paid holidays 
c. Paid sick leave 


d. Other payments for time not worked 


S Bonuses, profit-sharing, other benefits 


Total fringe benefits 


* Payments less than 1/20 cent per hour 


Rest periods, paid lunch periods, etc. 





1955 


1975 
estimated 








Source: Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? today's 





An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


The latest headache in agricul- 
tural surpluses is the fear that cur- 
rent record high supplies of feed 
grains will lead to another round of 
expanding livestock production and 
subsequent price declines. The most 
pressing danger is in the expected 
upsurge of next spring’s pig crop 
which would cause pork prices to 
tumble by late 1958. 

Efforts to forestall adverse expan- 
sion of livestock numbers has result- 
ed thus far in two government ac- 
tions: 1, the release of a special 
report by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on “The Current and 
Prospective Hog Situation,” and, 2, 
the announcement of a support price 
for noncompliance corn grown in 
the commercial area and higher sup- 
ports for noncommercial corn, other 
feed grains and rye, as required by 
law. 

The aim of the first is to promote 
a greater understanding of the price 
risks involved among producers, and 
of the second, to stabilize feed prices. 
Both are attempts to prevent the 
feed grain bulge and its attendant 
lower prices from stimulating exces- 
sive livestock production, especially 
hogs. 


CONSTRUCTION 


New construction activity contin- 
ues in strength, with the third quar- 
ter the most active on record. 

New housing at the quarter’s end 
had slowed its decline from last 
year. 

Builders responding to a survey 
by the National Association of 
Home Builders indicate expecta- 
tions of a 16 per cent increase in 
housing starts next year and at 
prices about this year’s level. 

The next session of Congress will 
take a new look at the housing and 
urban renewal programs of the fed- 
eral government. Various commit- 
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tees already have begun or planned 
their preliminary investigations. 

A House banking subcommittee 
has held hearings on home financ- 
ing and related issues and will hold 
further hearings on slum clearance 
and urban renewal programs. 

On the Senate side, a banking 
subcommittee is scheduling hearings 
for a number of cities on slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
will hold hearings to determine 
whether federal programs for hous- 
ing and urban renewal are accom- 
plishing their intended purposes. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Some ripples in the economy are 
anticipated during the remainder 
of 1957. 

Over-all business is expected to 
continue robust. A long-run increase 
in gross national product approach- 
ing five per cent per year is being 
predicted over the next five years. 

Pent-up consumer demands will 
continue to buoy up the economy. 
Homes, soft goods, and other con- 
sumer goods should carry over high 
demand levels into next year. 

Business expenditures on plant 
and equipment are beginning to de- 
cline slightly from the record $37 
billion of this year. 

Interest rates have held firm the 
past month, with short-term govern- 
ment issues requiring the same in- 
terest as long-term securities. 

Outstanding loans of the leading 
banks have recently dipped slightly 
below the corresponding period of 
the past year. 

Total government and private 
debt now stands at $683 billion, 
about 68 per cent more than in 1945. 


DISTRIBUTION 


With demand holding strong, 
goods are moving over store count- 
ers at a steady pace—keeping sales 


dollars above the 1956 level of sales. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
reports personal income rising six 
per cent higher in dollars than 1956, 
and about two per cent more in 
buying power. 

The solid underpinning of pur- 
chasing power is expected to main- 
tain sales volume for the rest of the 
year, ending up with still another 
record sales year. 

According to data for summer, 
1957, the ratio of retail sales to dis- 
posable income has advanced from 
the 1956 average of 66 per cent to 
about 68 per cent. 

All major nondurable’ groups 
have scored gains thus far in 1957. 
Current department store sales hold 
a slight edge over last year’s level. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index 
shows department store inventories 
about two per cent above last year’s 
stock. New orders from retailers to 
dress manufacturers are up eight to 
20 per cent. 

Sales by furniture and appliance 
stores cling to about the same aver- 
ages as last year. 

Prices are still playing an impor- 
tant role in the dollar rise, but half 
of the relative sales gain over a year 
ago represents a hike in real volume. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Direct investments of private 
United States capital are going 
abroad at an unprecedented rate. 
With aggregate value of approxi- 
mately $22 billion, it has virtually 
doubled in the past seven years. 

U. S. owned subsidiaries and 
branches abroad are now manufac- 
turing some $40 billion worth of 
goods, or more than three times the 
value of manufactured goods export- 
ed from the United States in 1956. 
This is a reflection of the continuing 
expansion in foreign operations of 
American business. 

The significance of this tremen- 
dous postwar growth in direct invest- 
ment and production abroad and its 
impact on living standards is only 
now becoming fully apparent. 

A recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on U. S. private 
foreign investments indicates total 
earnings of $3.4 billion in 1956 as 
against $3.1 billion in 1955. Direct 
investments earned $3.1 billion, a 
rise of close to $300 million over the 
year before. 

Undistributed profits of foreign 
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subsidiaries are an important factor 
in financing the expansion of such 
investments aboard. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


More major decisions may be ex- 
pected this month on budget pro- 
grams in the defense field. These 
will come in the wake of those made 
immediately following the launch- 
ing of the Soviet satellite. However, 
they will be more reasoned and will 
be oriented toward fundamentals 
and the long pull. 

The familiar battle between con- 
ventional and new types of weapon 
systems will be waged again in de- 
ciding on programs to be included 
in the fiscal 1959 budget. The rela- 
tive emphasis to be placed on each 
must be decided once more in light 
of the military implications in 
“Sputnik.” 

The Bureau of the Budget and 
the President will have an even 
harder job. They must weigh again 
the relative values of various foreign 
and domestic programs against de- 
fense requirements. Then there’s in- 
flation and the need for tax relief. 

Subsidies for certain special inter- 
ests and plans for the expansion of 
the national government’s activities 
on the domestic front may well fall 
as a result of the fiscal tightrope 
which must be walked. Unfortunate- 
ly, past fiscal habits will make the 
job more difficult. 


The support publicly given by the 
AFL-CIO to the Senate’s labor rack- 
et hearings may develop into sharp 
opposition when the committee 
schedules hearings on union second- 
ary boycotts, violence, use of dues 
money (collected under compul- 
sion) for political purposes, and 
other practices of organized labor. 

A portion of this phase of the Mc- 
Clellan committee’s work is in the 
investigation stage, and hearings on 
union secondary boycott practices 
may be scheduled before the end of 
the year. Committee investigators 
have been interviewing boycott vic- 
tims and union leaders for the past 
two months. 

Although statements of the AFL- 
CIO have supported the Senate 
committee, there has been unrest 
among subordinate officials. The 
usual clichés of “union busting” and 
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“antilabor” will be dragged out as 
soon as the Senate investigation 
goes beyond the embezzlement of 
welfare funds. Union-elected con- 
gressmen also will almost surely 
begin to complain that the commit- 
tee is no longer a constructive force 
and that its work should be ended. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Pressure to put the federal gov- 
ernment into the outdoor recreation 
business is growing. One bill before 
Congress would establish a national 
wilderness preservation system, set- 
ting aside wild land areas exclusive- 
ly for hikers, campers, and other na- 
ture lovers. All other uses, including 
resource development, would be 
barred. 

Another would introduce federal 
financing of wildlife and recreation 
development in connection with 
flood control and reclamation proj- 
ects. All taxpayers would foot the 
bills for these added features of fed- 
eral water resources development 
projects. 

State and local agencies although 
limited by inadequate appropria- 
tions, are already developing an in- 
creasing number of park and recrea- 
tion areas. 

More and more private com- 
panies which own land and water 
acreage are also opening up their 
lands to public use. At least two sur- 
veys are under way to gather infor- 
mation on the extent of such private 
development for public recreation. 
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The Midyear Review of the Fed- 
eral Budget, discussed under Gov- 
ernment Spending, presents a some- 
what less than rosy picture for those 
who believe tax reduction is long 
overdue. It does not, however, pre- 
clude such reduction based upon 
either political realities or economic 
need. 
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True to tradition, the Review 
quite obviously underestimates total 
receipts and the January Budget 
can be expected to provide a partial 
correction. By that time, also, the 
expenditure picture will be more 
clearly defined. 

Expressions of disappointment, in 
several degrees of poignancy, have 
come from key members of both 
parties. This once again points up 
the bipartisan nature of the demand 
for tax reduction. 

The January hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee will 
provide a convenient forum for the 
debate which will begin even before 
the President’s Budget Message can 
be given. 

From the number of requests al- 
ready made for time to testify, it is 
quite apparent the single month 
now scheduled will be filled to over- 


flowing. 
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Congress next year will be urged 
to give priority attention to four 
issues found to be of major concern 
by firms in the transportation in- 
dustry. 

The first session of the Eighty-fifth 
Congress gave transportation issues 
considerable time and attention and 
the second session probably will see 
a continuation of this interest in 
the several proposals still pending. 

In a special U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce survey, 1,000 transporta- 
tion firms listed these as the issues 
of greatest concern to them: 

1. Repeal of the excise taxes on 
transportation and communications. 

2. Reduction of government com- 
petition with private business in the 
air transport field (Military Air 
Transport Service) . 

3. The elimination of the postal 
deficit. 

4. Clarification of the agricultural 
exemption in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 
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Grooming 1% million horses is one 
of our daily jobs! "Round the clock servicing of 
Mo-Pac’s 1,250,000 horsepower diesel fleet helps 
keep you and your freight on time. 








= 
MRS LeU ie The Route of the EAGLES.::; 
serving 10,000 miles 


and 11 great states! 








CANCEL MEETINGS 


continued from page 41 


Second, meetings are supposed to 
lead to sounder decisions by bring- 
ing in more opinions. This is one 
of those false premises we accept 
because it has been around so long. 
Too often, the opposite is true. 

Funnel several good men, each 
possessed of a good share of sound 
judgment, into a committee room, 
mix thoroughly, and what do you 
have? Even more sound judgment? 
Not usually. In most cases, each 
one tends to rely on the opinions of 
the others and to exert less indi- 
vidual care. The more confidence 
he has in his colleagues, the stronger 
this reaction. As a result, a group 
of competent executives may make 
mistakes that no single one of them 
would commit alone. 

An important manufacturing com- 
pany, for example, recently found 
its cash position seriously hurt be- 
cause of a 50 per cent error in esti- 
mating the cost of a new southern 
plant. Instead of the estimated $6.4 
million, the total disbursement fi- 
nally reached $9.7 million. 

This came about not through any 
single miscalculation, but as a result 
of many oversights. The group of 
managers who ran this project 
should have spotted every one of 
them but the incentive to be cau- 
tious was missing—the incentive of 
fear, we might call it. If any one 
of these men had known that he 
had sole responsibility for the esti- 
mate (and if he, in turn, had sub- 
divided that responsibility strictly 
among appropriate individuals) 
then sheer awe of the consequences 
would have compelled a more pre- 
cise attitude. 

So the major consideration in de- 
ciding when to meet should be not 
merely the amount of time involved 
(though the savings can be enor- 
mous), but the ensuring of highest 
performance. A _ single executive, 
properly selected for a job and spe- 
cifically charged with carrying it 
out, will have more to gain, more to 
lose, and therefore more concen- 
trated enthusiasm than any group 
of two or more men. 

A company that tries this prin- 
ciple will soon find that its execu- 
tives have less crowded schedules, 
more time for both planning and 
doing, and more personal ability 
than anyone had ever imagined. 

—CHARLES A. CERAMI 


REPRINTS of “You Can Cancel 
Most Meetings” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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And just how could 
& Kodak Verifax Copier 
help us, Miss Jones ? 











: y Arcwer him in 





What would your secretary say 2 


JOIN the cheering section—get 
your secretary to enter Kodak’s 
easy “Tell the boss” contest. All 
she has to do is answer the ques- 
tion above. 


Aside from the fact that the prizes 
are plentiful and well worth shooting 
for, you and your secretary will find 
this contest educational. For what boss 
wouldn’t like to learn how he can skip 
hours of paper work? And what secre- 
tary wouldn’t be happier with far 
less typing? 

A Kodak Verifax Copier makes 101 
short cuts possible—like answering half 
the mail without dictation or typing... 


doing away with “I quote” memos... 
copying “‘all day” retyping jobs in 20 
minutes. 

Does more. This completely dif- 
ferent copier makes 5 copies of any- 
thing in 1 minute for only 24¢ each. 
Makes copies on paper, card stock, 
office forms. Even makes “‘masters”’ for 
offset and whiteprint machines. 

Costs less. Priced as low as $148. 

Misses nothing. Verifax copies 
are photo-exact from top to bottom. 

Have your secretary pick up 
extra entry blanks and free copy of 
amusing Don Herold booklet on Verifax 
short cuts at nearest Verifax dealer. 





(See “‘yellow pages” under ‘‘photo-copy- 


ing equipment.’’) 


VERIFAX 
SIGNET 
COPIER only $148 





Price shown is manufacturer’s suggested price 


and subject to change without notice. 





1O0l BIG PRIZES FOR 


PLUS IOI PRIZES FOR BOSSES 


superb 


SECRETARIES 


FIRST PRIZE for secretaries—2-week, all-expense vacation for you 
and guest in either Miami Beach, Hollywood or New York. 


Choose Miami Beach and you’ll stay at the 
fabulous Fontainebleau... Hollywood—the 
swank Beverly Hilton... New York—the 


world-famous Waldorf-Astoria. You'll enjoy 


cuisine, tops in entertainment, go 


everywhere, see everything—no end tothrills! 





NOTHING TO BUY... SIMPLE RULES 











1. You must be employed as a secretary, 
stenographer, or typist in the United States, 
or in its territories or possessions. 

2. Send in as many entries as you wish. Write 
plainly or print each entry on an official entry 
blank, such as the attached coupon or blanks 
obtained at Kodak Verifax dealers. All entries 
must be postmarked no later than December 
1, 1957 and received no later than December 
10, 1957. 


3. Entries will be judged on originality, 
humor, and aptness of thought by the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. Duplicate prizes in case 
of ties. Judges’ decision final. Entries, con- 
tents, and ideas therein become the property 
of Eastman Kodak Company for any and all 
purposes. No entries returned. All entries 
must be the original work of contestants and 
must be submitted in their own names. 
Employees of Eastman Kodak Company, its 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Box 115, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I’d tell my boss: 


direct dealers, and its advertising agencies 
are ineligible. 

4. This contest is subject to all federal, state 
and local regulations. Contest winners will 
be notified by mail. A complete list of win- 
ners will be mailed approximately eight 
weeks after close of contest to any person 
who requests it and sends a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Box 114, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











Name. 


(answer in 20 words or less) 





Company’s Address. 


Boss’s name 


I’m employed by 








(Name of Company) 





(street) 


(city) 


(state) 











Group Insurance Pians 
are not alike either. 


Learn the advantages that are yours 
with LINCOLN NATIONAL ...no organization 
too large ... special employee insurance 
plans for companies with 5 to 25 employees. 


eit pays!...before buying any group 
insurance look at LINCOLN NATIONAL. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 





Its name indicates its character! 








FRINGE BENEFITS 
continued from page 43 


mensions as wages go up, the num- 
ber of employes getting holidays 
increase, and more holidays are 
added to the list. 

In many major industries em- 
ployes are now getting seven holi- 
days with pay. Some are beginning 
to get a roving extra holiday for 
such diversified reasons as to pro- 
vide a four-day weekend when a 
normal holiday falls on a Tuesday 
or Thursday, for an employe’s 
birthday, or for getting a permanent 
wave. 

General Motors Corporation re- 
cently announced that it paid its 
hourly workers $66 million in va- 
cation pay last summer. The av- 
erage vacation pay check was $185. 
Figures are not available on what 
paid vacations cost General Motors 
in earlier years, but an idea of the 
scope of the increase appears in 
this comparison: 

In 1940, when paid vacations 
went into effect for hourly workers, 
vacations were just one week, with 
40 hours pay at a basic hourly rate 
of about $1, or $40. Today a Gen- 
eral Motors assembly-line worker 
can get up to three weeks’ vacation, 
with pay at an hourly rate of $2.12, 
or $254.40. 

A classic example of how the cost 
of a fringe benefit can zoom, once 
the benefit is established, is the well 
publicized welfare and retirement 
plan of the United Mine Workers. 
The federal government instituted 
the plan in 1946 after it had seized 
the bituminous coal mines because 
of a strike. It provided for a rela- 
tively modest contribution of five 
cents into the UMW Welfare and 
Retirement Fund for every ton of 
coal mined. 

The royalty was increased to 10 
cents in 1947, 20 cents in 1948, 30 
cents in 1950 and 40 cents in 1952. 
Total annual contributions by coal 
operators have risen from $42 mil- 
lion to more than $155 million. 
In the anthracite industry operators 
contribute 50 cents a ton to another 
fund for hard coal miners. 

The newest major fringe benefit 
with growth potentialities is the 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit, which was introduced in the 
automobile industry two years ago 
and has spread to steel, aluminum, 
can, glass, shipping, construction 
and other industries. 

Employers in most cases are put- 
ting five cents an hour per worker 
into an SUB fund. Benefits are 
paid to laid-off employes as a sup- 
plement to unemployment benefits 
they receive from state unemploy- 
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Sticking stamps is 
slow and sloppy ! 


Last in line--oh, 
what 1d give fora meter! 





It even mails our 
parcels,too! 


No waiting for my 
male--witha meter! 







es 


It’s no secret that licking (phooey !) 
and sticking (ugh!) stamps is tedious, 
unsanitary, slow and inefficient. Why 
put up with primitive mailing methods 
when you can have a postage meter! 


Now the DM, desk model postage 
meter, gives even the smallest office all 
the advantages of metered mail. One-third 
of DM users average less than $1 a day 
for postage! 

With the DM, you get rid of stamps, 
stamp sticking, and the stamp box—print 
postage as you need it, for any kind of 
mail. Insert the envelope, dial the amount 
of postage wanted, press the lever—and 
your letter is meter stamped. A moistener 
for sealing envelopes makes mailing 
simple, easy, fast. For parcel post, the 
stamp is printed on special gummed tape. 
You can also print your own small ad on 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Fostage Meter 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines. 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., Dept. 353, 1156 Bay Street, Toronto, 


Ss) 





Gotta go down to the P.O. 
for stamps again! 


Now every office can have one! 


the envelope, if you’d like one. 

Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, doesn’t need to be postmarked 
and cancelled, can often make earlier 
trains and planes. 

You always have the right stamp. The 
meter is set at the postoffice for as much 
postage as you want to buy. Postage is 
protected from loss, damage, misuse; 
and automatically accounted for. 

There’s a postage meter, hand or 
electric, for every office, large or small. 
Ask the nearest PB 
office to show you. Or 
send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 











FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with 
parcel post map and 
zone finder. 









‘ a US POSTAGE 
= ZS" CONST BH: 
; YOUR 4 ' \: 
tf AD 


> oat - : i 
Dy HERE MEE 


Pitney-Bowes, INc. 
1353 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
Send free Q booklet, Q Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name 








Address 








NOT THE CHEAPEST WAY_TO.BUILD 
BUT THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


There are other types of building construction 
that cost less than a Butler, but no other build- 
ing anywhere near the price offers you so many 
outstanding features for your money. 

... like pre-engineering. When you sign the or- 
der, your Butler building is already designed 
to conform to uniform, state and municipal 
building codes. You avoid the cost and delay 
usually associated with custom engineering. 
... like quality control. Butler building compo- 
nents are mass produced. This is the only eco- 
nomical way to insure uniform high quality, 
and means a weathertight building, less main- 
tenance, longer life. 

... like fast construction. A Butler goes up weeks 
ahead of ordinary construction. You're in busi- 
ness... making money... that much sooner. 


... like post-free interiors. Butler load-bearing 
frames span widths to 120 feet. You have un- 
restricted freedom to plan layouts to your spe- 
cific needs without interference from interior 
columns, load-bearing walls, or other obstruc- 
tions. Made to order for light, movable walls. 
... like surprising economy. Butler pre-engineer- 
ing, mass production, fast erection and mini- 
mum maintenance keep not only initial costs, 
but long-run costs, surprisingly low in terms of 
the building’s unique advantages and quality 
of construction. 

Get the whole story on the Butler Building Sys- 
tem—the lowest-cost way to build well. Con- 
sult your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages of your telephone directory under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. 


Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Washington, D. C. * Burlingtor Ontario, Canada 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


continued 


ment funds, which funds also come 
from employers through a payroll 
tax of up to three per cent. 

In the basic automobile plan, un- 
employed workers who meet certain 
qualifying conditions receive from 
the SUB fund a weekly pay sup- 
plement, not to exceed $25, which 
will give them a combined state- 
private benefit of 65 per cent of 
their weekly take-home pay for four 
weeks and 60 per cent for the next 
22 weeks, or a maximum of 26 
weeks. 

During the first two years, the 
industry has put more than $119 
million into the funds. The United 
Automobile Workers, however, has 
announced it will seek improve- 
ments in the SUB plans which no 
doubt will increase the cost to em- 
ployers if adopted. The UAW’s ul- 
timate goal is a full guaranteed an- 
nual wage, and some progress in 
this direction already has been made 
by other unions which have been 
able to win more liberal benefits in 
some aspects of SUB. 

In the can industry, for instance, 
the United Steelworkers have ob- 
tained unemployment supplemen- 
tation for 52 weeks, instead of 26, 
and at a uniform level of 65 per 
cent of weekly take-home pay for 
the entire period. Minimum require- 
ments for qualifying are stiffer, but 
progress has been made toward the 
objective of a full guarantee for 
those who qualify. 

An idea for handling many of 
the benefits through an all-purpose 
reserve fund has been worked out 
by Edwin Shields Hewitt & Asso- 
ciates of Libertyville, Ill., manage- 
ment benefit consultants. It has 
the advantage of controlling total 
costs and getting the maximum dol- 
lar value and is similar to thrift 
plans developed by General Elec- 
tric, Du Pont, major oil companies, 
and others. 

One application of the idea in an 
Ohio manufacturing plant combines 
profit-sharing and employe incen- 
tive. It works this way: 

Each year, the company sets aside 
15 per cent of its profits before 
taxes. From this, it first pays the 
current costs of benefits for death, 
disability, health care, past-service 
retirement and total-and-permanent 
disability. What’s left goes into a 
profit-sharing trust fund and is allo- 
cated to the individual accounts of 
the employes on the basis of length 
of service and annual pay. 

The money in an employe’s ac- 
count is paid out in full if he dies, 
retires or becomes disabled. The 


Bob Hope’s wisecracks 
set’em howling! 


When Bob Hope shoves out that chin and tosses 
out those wisecracks, you can hear the crowd 
roar a mile away. Noise like that pays off at the 
box office—but noise in a business office is poison. 
It makes errors mount... it costs cold, hard cash. 









Best way to cut office noise — and 
increase efficiency — is to cover office 
ceilings with Gold Bond Travacous- 
tic tiles. They soak up distracting 
sounds, make offices quieter and 
pleasanter. Travacoustic tiles are 
handsome, too. Regular Travacoustic 
(below, left) is textured like traver- 
tine stone. Striated Travacoustic (be- 
low, right) has a pleasing “combed” 
effect. Both are attractive when used 
separately—or when used together to 
form a variety of distinctive patterns. 
Tiles can be installed quickly by 
your Gold Bond® Acoustical Con- 
tractor. He is listed in the Yellow 
Pages. 


BOB HOPE, starring in 
“PARIS HOLIDAY,” 
filmed in Technicolor and Technirama. 
Released thru United Artists. 


Free — Noise Reduction Kit. Full of 
pictures, stories and suggestions for 
cutting noise in offices, factories, 
stores. Mail coupon. No obligation. 











National Gypsum Company 




















Dept. NB-117, Buffalo 2, N. Y. REDUCTION | 
Please send me the free Noise Reduction eukd 
Kit that contains acoustical case histories, 
tells how I can reduce errors and increase 
efficiency through sound conditioning. ne iain 
Name ne |S ee Se ee 

BUILDING PRODUCTS SE ee a See Sisal 
Street : se 

| City 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY| 7c, 
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Fresh from big success in 
1957, undisputed leader 
in booming swimming 
pool industry announces 
dynamic new program 
for 1958. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


now being selected 
for new 1958 
Motel and Home 


Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool 
Program— 

NOW IN MOTION! 


Big Profit 
Opportunities 


right now in 
booming home and 
motel pool mar- S| 
kets. Pool heaters F | 
and advanced design, 
all-concrete, simple 
construction bring § 
year-round b 
volume sales. 7 





un 
Coast to Coast NBC-TV program on 
200 stations right now to sell 
pools during lush Fall selling 
season. 


Millions spent on 1957 program 
in LIFE, BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS, TV, RADIO, etc., 
provide springboard for more 
millions planned in 1958. 


New Motel Program offers wide- 
open profit opportunities start- 
ing at once with fast sales to 
leads from our trade advertising 
and mailings. 


$25,000 to $250,000 Yearly Profit 
potential from five-figure invest- 
ment in self-liquidating inven- 
tory. 


Our New Year Started Labor Day! 
Distributors being appointed at 
rapid rate. ACT Now! 


ESTHER WILLIAMS 
SWIMMING POOLS 


39 Court Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

You'll recognize Esther 
Williams Swimming Pools 
by their unique advanced 
design, pure sparkling wa- 
ter and custom tailored 





beauty ... 
model houses everywhere. 





at homes, motels, clubs and | 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


continued 


employe may borrow from the ac- 
count in certain emergencies. If he 
leaves the company before retire- 
ment, he is entitled to 10 per cent 
of the value of the account for each 
year he has been under the plan. 
He is entitled to the full amount 
after 10 years. Employes are per- 
mitted to contribute to their ac- 
counts if they so desire. 

The company sees these advan- 
tages in the plan: 

1. The cost is more controllable 
than under a stereotyped program. 
2. The cost is correlated with earn- 
ings—increasing as profits go up, 
decreasing as profits drop. 

3. The plan inevitably reflects the 
mutuality of interest of everyone in 
the company and consequently can 
serve as a basis for achieving better 
understanding of the company’s op- 
erations, markets, competitive posi- 
tion, and financial status. 

The company feels it is too early 
to make any claims for what such a 
program may achieve, but that its 
existence presents a distinct chal- 
lenge to management to keep em- 
ployes informed, ascertain their at- 
titude toward their work experience, 
and formulate personnel policies and 
programs intended to improve per- 
formance. Existence of the plan may 
help increase acceptance of policies 
and programs. 

A member of the Hewitt consult- 
ing firm who helped work up the 
plan for the Ohio company says it 
was designed to bring a group of un- 
related benefits into one package 
and to add some new dimensions 
based on the concept of partnership. 

“This partnership involves not 
only participation in profit,” he 
says, “but also some responsibility 
for the way in which a portion of 
the profit is used.” 

He warned, however, that this 
program is not universally applic- 
able, and that it was designed as an 
experiment based on conditions ex- 
isting in the company. One of those 
conditions was a 15-year experience 
with a production bonus. 





PERSONS COVERED 
BY PRIVATE 
RETIREMENT PLANS 






End of Million 
Year persons 


1930 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


oo 


Source: Social Security Administration 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT PER 
EMPLOYEE COVERED 


Average 
Year amount 


1947 bp telele) 
1948 yx tele) 
1949 2400 
1950 yeotele) 
1951 pi tele) 
1952 2700 
1953 yd - 0) @) 
1954 < Telele) 
1955 Kp tele) 
1956 3400 


Source: Life Insurance Fact Book 


Government benefit programsshow 
a tendency to expand, too, once 
they are begun. Social security 
has expanded in the number of 
employes covered and in the size 
and type of benefits. At the same 
time, the cost to both employers 
and employes has steadily increased 
in the rate of social security taxa- 
tion and in the amount of wages 
taxed. 

Further expansion of benefits is 
contemplated next year, and some 
will likely get through because it 
is an election year, although social 








UNION LEADER SAYS: 


Present insurance plans, at best, cover only 

one third of the average family’s health service 
bill, and we are trying to get benefits 

extended to cover about another third 


Walter P. Reuther, President, United Automobile Workers 
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security is heading for its first year 
of deficit operations, with outgo 
exceeding contributions. 

Organized labor is backing the 
Forand bill in the House. It would 
increase all social security benefits 
10 per cent and add hospital, nurs- 
ing and surgical care to the pro- 
gram. To help meet the extra cost, 
the taxable wage base would be in- 
creased from $4,200 to $6,000 a 
year and the tax rate for both em- 
ployer and employe would be in- 
creased from 214 per cent to 2%, 
per cent in 1959. Benefits would go 
up two months after passage of the 
bill, but the tax increase would be 
put off until after the 1958 elections. 
Present schedule calls for the tax 
increase to take effect in 1960, even 
without further social security ex- 
pansion. For self-employed persons, 
the rate would go up from 3% to 
41% per cent. 

In dollars, the combination of 
higher taxable wage base and higher 
rate would mean an increase in the 
maximum tax by $70.50 a year, from 
$94.50 to $165 each, for both an 
employe and his employer. For a 
self-employed person the increase in 
maximum tax would be $105.75, 
from $141.75 to $247.50: Even with 
these increases the amount collected 
would fall 15 per cent short of the 
additional costs, social security ac- 
tuaries estimate. 





Fringe trend 
in Europe 


PAID VACATIONS, employer contribu- 
tions to family allowances and social 
security, housing subsidies, and 
other so-called fringe benefits add 
about 50 per cent to labor costs in 
Europe. 

This is revealed by preliminary 
results of a fact-finding study con- 
ducted by the International Labor 
Organization among 8,000 employ- 
ers in eight industries. 

They show that, in 1955, the cost 
of wage supplements in nine Eu- 
ropean countries covered by the 
study range from 11 to 46 per cent 
of total labor cost, as follows: 


Yugoslavia 46 per cent 
Italy 42 sig 
Austria 31 
Greece 30 i 
France 29 ay 
Turkey 29 ” 
West Germany 26 " 
Belgium 22 a 


United Kingdom 11 . 
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What does “X” mean to you? 


[_] The unknown 

[_] Kiss in a love letter 

[_] Multiplication sign 

[_] Where the treasure is buried 
[_] Last letter in “Sex” 

[_] Railroad crossing 

[_] Legal signature 


And now, for a modern “*X"’ that expands your vision of the future, 


TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE...=—==> 
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Vir. Claus leads a double life 





.esthanks to Air EXpress with eXclusive door-to-door delivery! 


The gentleman in the red suit calls on the toy industry 
before August. But one smart manufacturer discovered 
how. to eXpand his selling season almost to the night 
before Christmas! While competition slacked off, he 
sought and delivered new orders...he refilled old orders 
.. . overnight, anywhere in the country! It was like 
adding an eXtra Christmas season. And it was done by 
-using Air EXpress, the only complete door-to-door air 
shipping service to thousands of cities and towns. 


You can eXtend your selling season in eXactly the same 
way. No matter what you sell, Air EXpress eXpands 
your freedom of action. It gives you all America or any 
part of America, overnight. It puts at your command 
10,212 daily flights on America’s scheduled airlines, 
13,500 trucks (many radio controlled), a nationwide 


private wire system, 42,000 trained personnel. Yet Air 
E Xpress is ineXpensive; for instance, a 10 Ib. shipment 
from Chicago to Kansas City costs only $3.14 with Air 
EXpress — $2.01 less than any other complete air ship- 
ping method. 


EXplore all the facts. Call Air EXpress. 


_y» 
AUR PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS...division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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NEW ALLIANCES 
continued from page 31 


But Mr. Lewis probably would be 
interested in an alliance with Mr. 
Bradley’s ILA and James R. Hoffa’s 
Teamsters, if the Teamsters are ex- 
pelled. 

The United Mine Workers made 


“a loan of about $400,000 to the ILA 


after the latter’s expulsion from the 
AFL in 1953 on charges of harbor- 
ing corruption. The ILA was to be- 
come a division of the miners’ union, 
but the deal fell through and Mr. 
Lewis reportedly has not yet got 
back the $400,000. 

Mr. Hoffa, hoping to enlarge his 
control over transportation, tried to 
set up a working alliance with the 
ILA last year by offering the East 
Coast dock union $400,000 to repay 
Mr. Lewis. The money was to come 
out of funds of the Central, Eastern 
and Southern Conferences of Team- 


sters controlled by Mr. Hoffa. The 
offer was dropped under pressure 
from the AFL-C1o Executive Coun- 
cil, which pointed out that the AFL- 
CIO constitution forbids its affiliates 
to make alliances with organizations 
expelled from either AFL, CIO or 
AFL-CIO. 

Teamsters and  longshoremen 
work closely together on waterfront 
docks. Close cooperation from the 
longshoremen would help the Team- 
sters in organizing nonunion truck- 
ers, particularly in the South. The 
ILA controls the entire East and 
Gulf Coast waterfront. 

Mr. Lewis, in turn, would find a 
working agreement with the Team- 
sters, if and when they are expelled, 
helpful in organizing nonunion strip 
coal mines which produce almost 25 
per cent of total soft coal output and 
rely heavily on trucks for transpor- 
tation. 

The uMw chief is not so much 
interested in increased membership 

















1935-—John L. Lewis leads his United Mine Workers and nine 
other unions out of AFL to form CIO and open organizing drives in 
automobile, steel and other mass producing industries. Issue: craft 
vs. industrial unionism. 


1941-—Machinists’ Union begins 10 year boycott of AFL, com- 
plaining that AFL refused to enforce the union’s jurisdictional 
rights in dispute with Carpenters’ Union over millwrights who in- 
stall machinery. 


1942-—uUMw quits c10. Break began in 1941 when Mr. Lewis 
resigned CIO presidency following President Roosevelt’s re-election 
to a third term. Mr. Lewis had backed Wendell Willkie, although 
in 1936 he had put $500,000 of C10 money behind Roosevelt second- 
term campaign. 


1947-uUMwW, having rejoined AFL in 1946, pulls out a second 
time because of Mr. Lewis’ refusal to recognize Taft-Hartley 
law and sign noncommunist affidavit. 


1949-—c10 expels 11 unions as being communist dominated. 
Seven go out of existence through mergers or absorption by 
other unions. Four remain active, with reduced membership. 
They are: the United Electrical Workers, against whom the 
CIO built a rival union around right-wing UEW locals; Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, whose area the United Steelworkers 
has tried to take over with little success; Harry Bridges’ Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, whose 
supremacy on the West Coast has not been challenged; the 
American Communications Association, whose membership is 
confined to New York City employes of Western Union. 


1953-—AFL expels International Longshoremen’s Association 
as being dominated by corrupt influences. A rival International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen is chartered by the AFL, but it 
has failed to make much headway, having lost two elections 
to ILA in New York harbor. 


AHEAD- Six AFL-CIO unions face possible expulsion on charges 
of corruption: Teamsters, United Textile Workers, Bakery 
Workers, Laundry Workers, Distillery Workers and Allied In- 
dustrial Workers. 
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Insurance 
protection 
is most 
important 
here 


ACCOUNTS 


RECEIVABLE 


TITLE 
PASSES 


Your cycle of protection is not complete 





unless accounts receivable are insured 


When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CoMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 41, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Liquidity of capital is the 


prime responsibility of management. 


Protect your working capital 


invested in accounts receivable 


with 


American 


Credit 
insurance 
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NEW ALLIANCES 


continued 


as in boosting the union’s Welfare 
and Retirement Fund income 25 
per cent through the 40-cents-a-ton 
royalty the strip mines would have 
to pay. 

As for Harry Bridges, who con- 


trols the ILA’s counterpart on the - 


West Coast, the situation would be 
just the opposite. Rather than seek- 
ing an alliance with Mr. Bridges’ 
ILWU, the Teamsters and East 
Coast longshoremen, working to- 
gether, would be likely to move in on 
Mr. Bridges and try to oust him 
from dominance on the western sea- 
board. 

Similar moves could be expected 
in the Great Lakes area, where the 
docks are dominated by unions with- 
in the AFL-c1O0 fold. 

Mr. Hoffa has been quoted as 
saying that all transportation should 
be controlled by one labor organiza- 
tion so that all traffic could be 
brought to a standstill if necessary 
to strengthen labor’s power still 
more. 

Increased jurisdictional _ strife, 
more strikes and tougher bargain- 
ing would be likely to accompany 
any expulsion of the Teamsters from 
AFL-CIO, whether or not another 
trucking union were put into the 
field as suggested by Mr. Reuther. 

The situation could be more tur- 
bulent than when the C10 was formed, 
because the Teamsters are the larg- 
est union, with 1.4 million members, 
and cut across all industries. By 
controlling deliveries to and from 
most businesses, they could make 
or break a strike or an organizing 
drive. 

Construction and retailing would 
be particularly affected because they 
rely heavily on truck services. The 
Teamsters have long complained of 
work under their jurisdiction being 
done by members of other unions. 
The union would go out to get many 
of these members; for example: 
brewery truck drivers now in the 
Brewery Workers Union, truck driv- 
ers in the garment, steel and other 
industries represented by industrial 
unions. 

Whether the AFL-CIO expels the 
Teamsters now or later, or not at 
all, the corrupt union practices un- 
covered by the McClellan Commit- 
tee and the Teamsters’ defiance and 
failure to clean house make new 
labor legislation next session of Con- 
gress almost a certainty. 

It has been shown that expulsion 
from the federation does not purify 
a union or affect its right to repre- 
sent employes and force them to 
join the union to hold their jobs. END 
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RAPID TRANSIT 
BENEFITS 
EVERYONE IN 

A METROPOLITAN 


Watch for an announcement soon in your area of General Electric’s new motion picture on 
better community living entitled MILLIONS ON THE MOVE. To learn more about this 
film or for additional information on how rapid transit can benefit your community, write 
Section 107-40, General Electric Company, Locomotive & Car Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








| Every 
sale 


Can pay 
its way 


This method of analyzing 
accounting figures gives a 
more exact picture of costs 


A LITTLE-USED marketing tool has assumed a 
steadily growing importance in today’s price-con- 
scious business climate. 

This tool is distribution cost analysis. 

Distribution analysis and cost control can help a 
company review its whole marketing plan and bring 
a new understanding of the marketing structure. 

Distribution cost analysis can be applied to pro- 
duce a number of specific benefits. Here are just a few: 


1. It allows you to figure the profitability of a 
product and a product line. 


2. It can give better direction to your advertising 
and help you determine what types of sales pro- 
motion are most appropriate. 


3. It can give you a new view of sales compensation. 


4. It can help you make comparative cost studies 
of specific distribution functions. 


5. It helps you select the most effective channels of 
distribution. 


6. It permits an effective determination of return on 
investment in terms of individual segments of the 
business. 


As a tool, distribution cost analysis is not new to 
accountants. Accountants in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment applied it in the 1930’s to justify distribution 
costs of agricultural products. The Robinson-Patman 
Act in the 1930’s forced distribution cost accounting 
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on manufacturers to justify price concessions to dis- 
tributors. But World War II, and the boom that fol- 
lowed, destroyed emphasis on distribution economies. 
About 1950, costs came back as a factor. Emphasis on 
distribution cost accounting has been increasing ever 
since. 

However, its real utilization is just beginning. 

Distribution cost analysis allows a company to 
determine costs in terms of an individual product. 
It will permit determination of profits by customer 
and from this profits can be determined by territory, 
by class of customer, by salesman, and by quantity 
bracket or what you will. 

“Many companies which show a net profit at the 
bottom of their conventional profit and loss state- 
ment are actually harboring loss operations which 
they don’t suspect exist,” says Dr. Thomas McGann, 
affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates, who has 
been conducting seminars on the subject. “Sometimes 
losses in one area will cancel out profits in another. 
With marketing cost analysis, management can act to 
capitalize on product strength, focus on profitable 
channels or customers and increase operational effi- 
ciency.” 

Just what are these distribution costs and how are 
they analyzed to show the profit or loss situation 
of any particular product or territory? 

Distribution costs have been defined as including 
all costs incurred beyond the point of manufacture. 
These would include all marketing and administra- 
tive expenses, such items as salesmen’s salaries, com- 
missions, traveling expenses, warehousing, packing, 
shipping, advertising, office salaries, supplies, insur- 
ance, bad debts, and others. 

The conventional profit and loss statement used in 
most businesses shows sales, then costs of goods sold, 
gross profit, salaries and wages, payroll taxes, rent, 
supplies, purchased services, and the like. Expenses 
included in these categories are commonly referred to 
as natural expenses. The stress is on the nature of the 
item paid for and not on the purpose it is intended 
to serve. Payroll is a good example of a natural ex- 
pense—including all wages without reference to the 
purpose for which the wages are paid. 

“Distribution cost analysis operates on the premise 
that expenditures are not made merely to obtain 
goods and services but rather that they are made to 
achieve certain objectives through the performance 
of specific functions,”’ says Dr. Michael Schiff of New 
York University. 

He continued, “Salaries are paid, supplies are pur- 
chased, taxes and insurance are paid for specific pur- 
poses: to solicit sales, to fill customers’ orders, etc.” 

It is not necessary to discontinue the firm’s going 
system of accounting to apply cost analysis. Func- 
tional accounting, as a part of distribution cost analy- 
sis, merely rearranges the figures to supply detailed 
information for other specific and highly valuable 
purposes. 

It might be helpful at this point to make a com- 
parison to factory cost accounting. One of the funda- 
mentals of factory cost accounting is planning the 
accounting structure within the framework of the 
factory organization itself. Specifically, departments 
in a plant are organizational units devoted to com- 
pleting a specific function. Similarly, in the market- 
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ing operation, we organize about specific functions 
and spend money to accomplish these functions. 

The first step in distribution analysis is, therefore, 
the determination of marketing functions. These 
functions are then reclassified into functional expense 
groups. This is done by the use of an expense distri- 
bution sheet listing the usual natural account headings 
down the extreme left hand column and the various 
functions across the top as column headings. The 
first column contains dollar totals in each natural 
account. Each natural account may then be reviewed 
carefully to determine the function or functions for 
which the money was spent. 

These natural expenses can be allocated to their 
proper functional classifications only after thorough 
investigation as to the types and sources of expense. 
A single insurance account, for example, may include 
employes’ health insurance, buildings, cargo, fire and 
theft, holdup and robbery, liability and casualty, 
group insurance, salesmen’s bonds and transit on 
imports. 

After all natural expenses have been distributed to 
the various functions, a total cost for each function 
is obtained. 

The typical accounting system will provide the in- 
formation necessary to complete an effective dis- 
tribution sheet without too much effort. Once the 
distribution functions have been shown, it is some- 
times remarkable how neatly the natural expenses fit 
into the functional classifications. 

Even if a businessman gets no farther, he has a 
valuable tool. For the first time he knows what a 
warehouse or delivery function costs him. 

The next step is to apply these functional costs to 
product groups, customers, territories and so forth, 
te find profitability by segment. While many arbitrary 
methods are in use, here is a basic test of the validity 
of any method of application: 

Specifically, costs are incurred to accomplish some- 
thing. While the general objective is, of course, profit, 
it can be said that many of the costs are incurred 
because of the nature of the product rather than the 
customer and are called product costs. The costs 
which are associated with the customer, where he is, 
what, how and when he buys may be called customer 
costs. Using this approach, we attempt to establish a 
causal relationship between the cost and the method 
of application to be employed. 

In the case of products, there are distinct differ- 
ences in characteristics. These have a direct effect on 
costs, making some products more costly to handle 
than others. Some products, because of their higher 
value, tie up more capital than others. Some, because 
they are large, take lots of storage space. Some have 
to have special handling, sorting and so forth. In the 
case of some products, there is special advertising 
and promotion. All these differences cause variations 
in marketing costs, some of them substantial. 

To measure the amount of expense incurred for 
each product, these steps are required: 

1. Examine the functional expense statement and 
show which expenses are associated with the product 
and its characteristics, and which are associated with 
the customer. For example, outside selling is associ- 
ated with the customer and where he is. It is, there- 
fore, a customer cost. Storage, on the other hand, is 
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EVERY SALE CAN PAY continued 


a product cost because it relates to the nature of the 
product and the nature of the facilities required to 
store it, without regard to where and how it is sold. 


2. Develop a basis of allocation for each function 
relative to the product or customer. 


3. Apply or allocate the cost to the product or cus- 
tomer. 


We are now ready for a profit and loss statement 
by product. 

We start with sales, less the factory cost of pro- 
ducing the goods, to get a gross profit. Then we sub- 
tract the product costs associated with the product 

The next step involves deduction of the cost of 
selling the product to the specific customers. Next 
we subtract the administrative overhead to get a net 
profit. 

The important point is that the figure on product 
cost is treated with respect to product without regard 


Basic step is to determine 
marketing function, set up 
expense distribution sheet 


, LISTING OF ACCOUNTS FOR EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION SHEET 
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to where it is sold, so you can speak with some 
knowledge with respect to the product. What you do 
or don’t do with this product is related to costs in 
a realistic way. 

Now we set up a procedure for determining the 
profitability of a product. 

For example, the Interplanetary Steel and Alumi- 
num Company showed a net profit before taxes of 
$176,625 for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956. 
A statement of product-line profitability showed the 
following: 


Product 1 loss $ 6,500 
Product 2 profit 158,500 
Product 3 loss 90,700 
Product 4 profit 65,100 
Product 5 profit 80,100 
Other products loss 29,875 


In other words, Interplanetary was being carried 
mainly by Product 2. A complete analysis led the 
company to drop several of its unprofitable products 
and concentrate on increasing the profitability of 
Products 4 and 5. 

How can a company use this principle to increase 
marketing returns? Here are a few of the many appli- 
cations. 


1. It allows you to figure the profitability of a line. 
After profit and loss figures are available for one item, 
simply combine the results to find the profitability of 
that line, whether a line of low-priced items, private 
brand items, unadvertised items or what not. Lines 
can- be broken down to figure the profitability of a 
color, size, or style. Information as to total cost by 
product can be the basis for sound price structures 
and pricing policies. 


2. It can give better direction to your advertising. 
Analyzing marketing costs allows you to shoot for 
objectives that are more clearly defined. 


3. It can help you make comparative cost studies 
relative to specific distribution functions. It can an- 
swer the question: Should we do it ourselves or 
have someone do it for us? 


4. It can help you solve the small order problem. 
Marketing cost information can produce reports of 
profitability by order size, leading to logical quantity 
discount policies. It can tell you whether to continue 
servicing the little fellow or perhaps pass him on to 
the wholesale distributor. 


5S. It helps you determine what types of sales pro- 
motion are more appropriate. It helps you answer 
such questions as these: Are promotion expenditures 
out of proportion on some products in relation to 
others? Should the selling price be increased to pro- 
vide more money for promotions? Or should the price 
be cut and promotions reduced? 


6. It can give you a new view of sales compensation. 
With a salesman on commission, you have no quality 
control. The salesman will sell the product most ad- 
vantageous to him. The easiest ones to sell are gen- 
erally the ones with the low profit margins so, unless 
you take steps to the contrary, the salesman may be 
selling you out of business. Distribution cost analysis 
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Latest type Comprehensive Group Insurance 
covers even catastrophic medical costs! 


Does your company’s present Hospitaliza- 
tion Plan really give your employees all 
the protection they want and need? 

The Comprehensive Medical Insurance 
Plans of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company do. They give your 
employees financial help with the medical 
costs of both routine and extremely serious 
sickness or injury that goes far beyond 
ordinary Group Hospitalization benefits. 

Whether you have as few as 10 people, 
or many thousands, a Hartford Compre- 
hensive Plan can provide: 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance.Company New York 38, New York 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


BASIC HOSPITAL-SURGICAL INSURANCE 
plus 
MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE 
in one integrated package! 

Through this modern Group Insurance 
approach, your staff members and their 
dependents can have the greatest part of 
the costs of all hospital, medical and surgi- 
cal treatment, services and supplies for a 
covered illness or injury paid for them. 
Limits of insurance available are $5,000, 
$7,500 or $10,000 as selected. (For firms 
with 10 to 25 employees, the limit is $5,000.) 


Qe 





Keep abreast of the latest advances in 
Group Insurance. Investigate Hartford’s 
Comprehensive Plans. Extensive experience 
in the whole broad field of insurance against 
occupational and non-occupational illness 
and injury, coupled with its long record of 
dependable, efficient service, has won the 
Hartford a reputation that warrants your 
utmost confidence. 

For details of Hartford advantages, call 
your local Hartford Agent, ask your own 
insurance broker, or simply complete and 
mail the coupon below. 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please send free information on the advan- 
tages of Hartford Comprehensive Group 
Insurance Plans. 
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EVERY SALE CAN PAY continued 


can lead to compensating salesmen on a basis of 
profit contribution rather than mere sales volume. 

7. It helps you select the most effective channels of 
distribution. The selection of the proper distribution 
system may be the most important single element in 
getting maximum volume at the lowest cost. If sales 
go through distributors and dealers, there is a ques- 
tion of the number and size of each that will produce 
the best results. It helps determine the desirability 
of selling through agents, or of telephone selling as a 
supplement to personal solicitation. It helps deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the actual distribution pat- 
tern itself: for example, the optimum location of 
warehouses. 


8. It permits an effective determination of return on 
investment in terms of individual segments of the 
business. Distribution cost analysis allows you to 
figure the relation of profitability in relation to the 
investment needed to make a profit. 

Now let’s look at a few examples. 

Take the last point: return on investment. 

A large office machinery manufacturer developed a 
plan for compensating branch managers: base pay 
_plus a bonus based on profitability. The company had 
a capable man in Denver who sold a lot of goods. 

However, this resulted in a high inventory of re- 
ceivables and equipment. This reduced the return on 
the investment. As a result, the Denver branch was 





Cost analysis reveals inequity 
in paying profitability bonus 





Another good salesman 
reported less volume 


One capable salesman 
sold a lot of goods 


— 


but high equipment, 
receivables stock 





with less equipment 
and inventory need; 


thus his division 
showed more profit 


resulted in reduced 
investment return 


Study of these facts assisted in 
devising better compensation plan 
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relatively less profitable than the Atlanta branch—and 
several other branches as well—where the investment 
was considerably less. Knowledge of these facts helped 
the company make advantageous adjustments. 

An excellent example of how distribution cost 
analysis helped set up new channels of distribution 
comes from the National Biscuit Company. Radical 
distribution changes resulted from a thorough job of 
cost analysis included in a comprehensive study made 
recently by a task force of key personnel from every 
department of the organization. 

For 57 years the company had stuck faithfully to 
its policy of distributing direct to dealers through its 
own sales and delivery force. All well and good as 
far as its crackers and bread were concerned; its 
salesmen needed to give them daily attention in their 
calls on 500,000 retail food stores. Not so for cereals 
and dog foods. They didn’t need this expensive sales 
attention. Nor the speedy and expensive deliveries 
required for the company’s other products. The high 
cost of these services was putting the cereals and dog 
foods in a poor competitive position. 

So the task force analyzed such things as cost of 
operation, sales and profit potentials from both the 
short and long-range point of view, as well as methods 
of distribution and expansion possibilities. The up- 
shot of their studies: To build a new marketing or- 
ganization for its cereals and dog foods, the company 
divorced them from the rest of its operations, put 
them under a newly organized special products di- 
vision and departed from a 57-year-old distribution 
tradition. The new division has enabled the company 
to expand horizontally and go into food products be- 
yond its present field. 

Profitability of a sales territory is ordinarily de- 
termined after computing customer profitability— 
figured on much the same pattern as that we have al- 
ready followed to find product profitability. The 
customers may then be grouped to show cost and 
profit by territory. 

But if a territory is found to be unprofitable, it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that this territory should 
be eliminated. A number of things may be wrong. 
Salesmen may be calling on too many customers who 
just can’t produce the necessary volume. A company 
may have the wrong product mix. The salesmen may 
be selling too many low-margin products. Or they 
just may not be selling enough products. 

A shift in population or the nature of demand may 
have changed the nature of the territory. 

When the ailment has been properly identified, the 
trouble can often be eliminated, thus putting the terri- 
tory back in the profitable category. 


How to apply the new tool 


Valuable though distribution cost analysis may be 
as a new marketing tool, it should seldom stand by 
itself. Unless it is used with great care, bad results 
can accrue. It’s hard to isolate costs and make them 
your sole basis of judgment. Other factors must be 
taken into consideration. 

A product may be unprofitable; nevertheless, a 
company may have to carry it to provide the neces- 
sary service for the customer, or to make up a full 
line. A company’s costs in getting a product into a 
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(Or Phone MElrose 5-3571) 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
333-N, STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 
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Special offer: For 2 Hennessy Brandy Burning Spoons 
send $1 to Hennessy, P.O. Box 44 A, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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EVERY SALE CAN PAY 


continued 


certain store may seem prohibitive. 
But having the product there may 
give the company a valuable mar- 
keting position. Maybe a product 
is unprofitable at the moment but 
perhaps it has unlimited potenti- 
alities. Distribution cost analysis 
puts you in a position of knowing 
the cost implications of each policy 
and eliminates the necessity of 
shooting in the dark. 

Authorities in the American Mar- 
keting Association considered the 
technique so important that they re- 
cently appointed a committee of 
leading experts to urge its widest 
possible practice. 

“It is suggested that marketing 
and accounting people make an ef- 
fort to become more fully conver- 
sant with the mutual problems they 
have in developing and applying 
distribution cost figures,” said the 
committee in its report. “Marketing 
men are too often inadequately in- 
formed concerning the principles, 
practices and problems in account- 
ing which underlie cost records. On 


the other hand, accountants too 
often are ill informed on the practi- 
cal problems of marketing and the 
assistance which accounting can 
render in solving them.” 

Dr. Schiff, author, with Dr. Don- 
ald R. Longman, of “Practical Dis- 
tribution Cost Analysis,” puts it 
even more strongly: 

“In a typical situation, the cost 
accountant acts both as dietitian 
and cook in serving up information. 
All too frequently, the marketing 
executive suffers from both malnu- 
trition and upset stomach. Fre- 
quently, the patient is to blame as 
well. Effective distribution cost anal- 
ysis is the end product of coopera- 
tion between effective marketing 
management and an accounting de- 
partment eager to understand the 
problems of marketing and meet the 
executive’s needs for prompt and 
understandable reporting of distri- 
bution costs.”—PHILIP GUSTAFSON 


REPRINTS of “Every Sale Can Pay 
Its Way” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 


FEED INFLATION continued from page 37 


in prices. Included in this category 
are such products as apparel and 
textiles, lumber, plywood, electrical 
appliances, and television and radio 
receivers. In addition, commodities 
which have been burdened with 
heavy inventories have recorded de- 
clining prices. Included in this cat- 
egory are grains, vegetable oils, eggs, 
animal feeds, copper, lead and zinc. 


Wage increases 


When wage and other labor costs 
rise more rapidly than output per 
man-hour, industry’s labor costs per 
unit increase. This is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. Industry’s labor 
costs have risen far more than pro- 
ductivity throughout the war and 
postwar period. Thus, for example, 
from 1939 to 1957, the following 
increases occurred in manufacturing 
industries: 

Per cent increase 

1939 to 1957 
Average hourly earnings 214.3 
Output per man-hour 48.8 


As a result, unit labor costs rose 
by 110.5 per cent. 

In 1956, output per man-hour 
for all manufacturing industries in- 
creased by 2.7 per cent and average 
hourly earnings rose 5.3 per cent. In 
addition, pension and welfare pro- 
grams were liberalized and other 


fringe benefits such as supplemen- 
tary unemployment programs were 
initiated. For all manufacturing in- 
dustries, total labor costs rose sub- 
stantially more than productivity 
with a consequent rise in unit labor 
costs. For the entire economy, pro- 
ductivity was unchanged in 1956 
and unit labor costs rose 414 per 
cent. 

In the first seven months of 1957, 
average hourly earnings and various 
fringe benefits have added more 
than five per cent to labor costs. It 
is unlikely that productivity is ris- 
ing this rapidly. One of the impor- 
tant elements in short-term gains in 
productivity is increasing output. 
However, during 1957, the total 
level of manufacturing production 
is not much different than in 1956. 
Since it is unlikely that productivity 
will rise as much as five per cent, a 
further rise in unit labor costs is 
undoubtedly taking place. This rise 
in unit labor costs creates pressure 
for higher prices. It has created 
wage inflation. 

Industries in which labor costs 
are a relatively high proportion of 
the sales dollar have tended to have 
larger price increases than those in- 
dustries in which labor costs are 
relatively low. Outstanding illus- 
trations of high labor costs accom- 
panied by higher prices are found 
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During 1956, Richfield’s Marine 
Terminal at Long Beach, California, 
was expanded to make it the most 
modern deep-sea facility in the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles area. 

Nearly a half-mile in length, the 
terminal will accommodate two giant 
45,000-ton tankers and a 16,000-ton 
tankship simultaneously. Old-style 
hoses have been replaced with alumi- 
num alloy connectors which elimi- 
nate spillage and greatly speed 
loading operations. New steel storage 





New Super’ Terminal for super tankers 


tanks now provide a total capacity of 
1,500,000 barrels to handle ship- 
ments of gasolines, jet fuels, fuel oils 
and specialty products to Richfield’s 
markets throughout the West, as well 
as deliveries to the Armed Forces. 


Even as this new terminal is com- 
pleted, plans are under way for an 
even larger facility at Long Beach— 
evidence of Richfield’s ““years-ahead”’ 
planning to provide its expanding 
markets with ever finer petroleum 


products. 








The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 
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RICHFIELD. leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


OIL CORPORATION 


_ Why don’t you try 
living on two incomes? 


The number of people who are getting 
an extra income in addition to their pay 
is steadily growing. 

They are buying good common stock to 
get income from dividends—checks from 
sources other than their paychecks. And 
to give their extra dollars a chance to 
grow. 

Ownership of common stock in a well- 
managed growing company can be a firm 
step forward on the road to financial 
independence. 


You don’t have to be rich to start 
In fact, two out of three share-owners 
have incomes under $7500 a year. Many 
people are buying stock in some of 
America’s greatest companies for as 
little as $40 every three months — up to 
$1000 a month—on the Pay-as-you-go 
Monthly Investment Plan. 

But you do have to be careful. Use only 
extra money after living expenses and 
emergencies are provided for. Don’t be 
led astray by tips or rumors: get facts. 
Stock prices fluctuate and a company 
may not pay a dividend, may not grow. 
And get advice from a nearby broker— 
making certain he’s with a Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


And now for some excellent reading 
Our booklet—it’s free—called “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS” gives you the records of 
more than 300 stocks that have paid 
dividends every year from 25 years to 
109. It tells you which have increased 
their dividends over the past ten years, 
which are especially liked by large in- 
stitutional investors. There’s much more 
valuable information, including a de- 
scription of the Monthly Investment Plan. 
Get it from a friendly broker in a nearby 
Member Firm. If bonds would be better 
for you than stocks he’ll help you decide. 
Or reach for a pencil and send the coupon. 
It’s more fun living on two incomes. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 
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Send for new free booklet. Mail to 
your local Member Firm of the Stock 
Exchange, or to the New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. J8-7, P. O. Box 252, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS—a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





BROKER, IF ANY. 
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FEED INFLATION 


continued 


in coal, coke and iron and steel. In 
contrast, such relatively low labor 
cost items as cigarets, chemicals, 
and electricity showed small rises or 
declines in prices. The large rise in 
labor costs has been a primary cause 
of the increases in many prices. 
Profit margins 


Labor leaders have repeatedly 
charged that price inflation has been 
due to excessive profits. It is difficult 
to find support for this charge. The 
total volume of profits has increased 
modestly as the level of economic 
activity has expanded. However, 
corporate profits before taxes are 
actually taking a declining share of 
the national income. In 1955, cor- 
porate profits before taxes accounted 
for 13.1 per cent of the national in- 
come. In 1956, the ratio was 12.5 
per cent. In the first quarter of 1957, 
it had declined to 12.4 per cent. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York, in its review of profits of 
leading manufacturing corporations 
for the first six months of 1957, 
found that the profit margin after 
taxes declined from 7.5 per cent of 
sales in 1956 to 7.2 per cent in 1957. 
For eight out of 15 industry groups, 
the profit margin was lower in 1957; 
for four industry groups, the ratio 
was about the same. These data 
indicate clearly that the rise in 
prices has not been attributable to 
a rise in profits. On the contrary, 
industry has been caught in a cost- 
price squeeze. 

With the economic boom appar- 
ently coming to an end, the ability 
to absorb increases in costs by in- 
creasing volume will not be avail- 
able to many companies. It will be 
increasingly difficult to raise prices 
in an effort to recoup such higher 
costs. Many companies will have 
to pare their costs if profit margins 
are to be maintained. 


Industrial price policy 


Labor leaders and some legisla- 
tors have blamed industrial price 
policy for the price inflation. The 
Kefauver subcommittee has been 
investigating so-called administered 
prices; that is, prices set by business- 
men. Such prices have followed di- 
verse patterns during the past two 
years. An examination of the 78 
groups of administered prices in- 
cluded in the BLS wholesale price 
index shows that 15 groups, which 
accounted for about one sixth of 
the index, have failed to rise. Four 
additional groups of administered 
prices, which account for 414 per 
cent of the index, have risen less 





than one per cent during the past 
two years. 

There is considerable evidence 
that market conditions, rather than 
the power to control prices, have 
been of primary importance in the 
price trends during the past two 
years. Thus, electrical machinery and 
equipment, for which demand has 
been strong, has had a price rise 
exceeding 17 per cent while the 
prices of household appliances, for 
which demand has been weak, have 
declined by a small amount. Copper, 
lead and zinc, for which prices are 
administered in an industry domi- 
nated by a few large producers, have 
dropped sharply in 1957 as a result 
of declining demand and accumula- 
tion of burdensome surpluses. On 
the other hand, prices for many 
types of equipment, for which de- 
mand has been strong, have risen 
15 per cent or more. Price admin- 
istration does not explain the recent 
price inflation. 


Private debt 


An outstanding development of 
the postwar years has been the tre- 
mendous increase in private debt 
including consumer credit, bank 
loans and mortgage debt. Despite 
the complaints about shortages of 
credit in 1956, the net mortgage 
debt on one to four family houses 
recorded one of the largest in- 
creases in history. However, the 
rise has been at a slower rate in 
1957. The total of such debt out- 
standing: 


Billions 
of dollars 
1946 23.0 
1953 66.1 
1955 88.2 
1956 99.1 
June 1957 103.3 


Bank loans to finance inventories 
and other business purposes also 
have expanded vigorously. In 1956, 
the total increased from $82.6 bil- 
lion to $90.3 billion. In this area, 
too, the rise has been less in 1957. 

Consumer credit increased by 
$6.4 billion in 1955 and more than 
$3 billion in 1956 and is increasing 
at a somewhat lower rate in 1957. 

The sharp increase in debt has 
added to the buying power of busi- 
ness and consumer. It has played 
an important role in raising spend- 
ing to new record levels and in 
stimulating the boom. It has created 
pressure for price rises in many 
areas of the economy. However, the 
rate of expansion in debt has been 
slowing up in recent months. 


Government spending 


State and local spending has in- 
creased steadily by $2 to $2.5 bil- 
lion a year in the postwar period 
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THE EXCITING 
DESIGN IN 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
IS BEING DONE 
WITH WOOD 


You owe it to yourself and your business to see what today’s new 
designs in warm, friendly, quiet wood can do for your office. They can 
give your firm the look of tomorrow—aesthetically and functionally. 
Wood converts your private office into a “‘living’’ room—and promotes 
efficiency, morale and good public relations in the general office. 
Whether replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, 

let your office furniture dealer demonstrate 

why it’s “better business to do it with wood.” 





BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 11th STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For better use of wood office furniture these companies contributed to the preparation of this message: Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair Company, Siler 
City, N. C. + Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. * Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, 
Ind. * Indiana Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Jasper Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. : Jasper 
Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. + The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa * The B. L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio * Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. + The 
Taylor Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio * Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N.C. 








Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


e.-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


1) 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


2) 
Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 

' gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents, 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company B) Founded in 1845 





The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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FEED INFLATION 


continued 


and expanding needs for schools, 
highways, various community serv- 
ices have been accompanied by a 
steady rise in expenditures with 
the inevitable rise in tax rates. The 
federal government also has been 
spending at record peacetime rates. 
As compared with annual expendi- 
tures of less than $40 billion before 
the Korean war, the total reached 
$74.3 billion in 1953, declined to 
$64.6 billion in fiscal 1955 and has 
been rising steadily since to $69.4 
billion in fiscal 1957. The Adminis- 
tration estimates spending at $72 
billion during the current fiscal 
year. The high rate of government 
spending has made it necessary to 
maintain taxes at record levels and 
has added to the pressure for price 
rises. In these areas, the pressures 
continue for still higher spending. 

During the past two fiscal years, 
the federal budget has shown a sur- 
plus. The advance in prices during 
the past two years has not resulted 
from an unbalanced federal budget. 
When the government receives more 
money from the private sector of 
the economy in the form of taxes 
than it spends, this acts as a defla- 
tionary force. 


Money supply 


The supply of money and credit 
has recorded only nominal increases 
in the past two years. In the first 
six months of 1957, the total volume 
of demand deposits and currency 
rose less than one per cent over the 
same period of 1956. A comparison 
of the first half of 1956 and of 1955 
reveals an increase slightly exceed- 
ing one per cent in the supply of 
money. This increase in the money 
supply is one third the normal rate 
of advance. The tight money policy 
has permitted only a modest rise in 
money supply. 

However, the increase in bank 
loans has resulted in a much more 
active use of demand deposits. This 
is pointed up by the rise in bank 
debits which indicates the turnover 
of demand deposits. Bank debits 
increased by 8.7 per cent for the 
two year period and 3.7 per cent for 
the year ending June, 1957. 

The higher turnover of deposits 
undoubtedly has played a role in 
the pressure for a price rise despite 
the below-normal increase in the 
supply of money. However, the ve- 
locity of deposits is a result of busi- 
ness activity, not a cause of price 
advances. It is the boom in eco- 
nomic activity which stimulates the 
turnover and the price rise. There 
has been no increase in inflationary 


pressures because of increases in 
the money supply. 


Anti-inflation program 


This review of the price inflation 
of the past two years makes it clear 
that we have not been experiencing 
a traditional monetary or fiscal in- 
flation. Rather, the price rise has 
reflected the pressures attending the 
capital goods boom and the exces- 
sive rise in labor costs which have 
affected specific segments of the 
economy. To the extent that these 
pressures are reversed, the price rise 
will be terminated. This reversal 
has already taken place for a num- 
ber of commodities. 

The proper policies to cope with 
a boom which is fed by a large in- 
crease in private debt are monetary 
policy and an overbalanced federal 
budget. The tight money policy has 
represented a proper approach to 
combating inflation because, if made 
severe enough, it can help to damp- 
en down a boom. Of course, such a 
policy is a painful one. But an infla- 
tion followed by collapse is even 
more painful and creates even 
greater hardships. 

Similarly, a general tax cut which 
unbalanced the budget would have 
added to the inflationary pressures. 
Nevertheless, a reduction in our bur- 
densome tax level is necessary. To 
accomplish this, a substantial cut in 
government spending is required. 

The fundamental need is to stop 
the cost push of wage inflation. If 
labor costs continue to rise more 
than productivity, the pressures will 
persist for price rises in many sec- 
tors of the economy. Where these 
cannot be obtained, the alternative 
will be unemployment. Labor lead- 
ers in their quest for gains which 
cannot be justified by increases in 
productivity are playing a danger- 
ous game, with future job oppor- 
tunities of their members as stakes. 

A slowing down of the boom 
should stiffen the backs of industry 
to resist the excessive wage and 
fringe demands. Government can do 
little effectively in this wage area. 
But certainly one area that de- 
serves more serious examination is 
labor monopoly and its relationship 
to wage inflation. We cannot accept 
complacently a situation in which 
wage inflation leads to price infla- 
tion with a continuing erosion of the 
purchasing power of money. 

—JULES BACKMAN, 
Professor of Economics, 
New York University 


REPRINTS of “Wage Demands Feed 
Inflation” may be obtained for 15 
cents each or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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‘New Victor Duomatic Cash Register adds items 


issues receipts. ..costs you far less! 


The new Victor Duomatic Cash Register gives a perma- 
nent record of every sale on tape and provides a printed 
receipt for your customers. It designates clerk or depart- 
ment, totals sales, and gives grand total of full day’s cash 
receipts. Use it as an adding machine—any time—without 
disturbing your business total. 


New in design—with a handsome Fiberglas case that will 
not chip, crack, or dent—this remarkable machine costs 
less than any otheritem-adding cash register on the market! 


The Duomatic is backed by the 39-year reputation of 
the Victor Adding Machine Company. Ask your nearest 
Victor representative for details. Look under ‘‘V”’ for 
Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow Pages, 
or mail the coupon. 

Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill., Victor-McCaskey Ltd., Galt. 


Ontario. Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 














Find Your 
Neorest 
T 


! 
| Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Dept. NB-1157 

Chicago 18, Illinois 


In 
‘Yellow Pages’ 


Victor Duomatic and name of nearest Victor 
representative. 
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JOB 
ANALYSIS 
SAVES 
MANAGERS’ 
TIME 


By concentrating on 
your most vital tasks 
you accomplish more, 
ease time pressure 





SOLUTION OF management’s number one problem 
—lack of time—has been brought closer. 

Extensive data has been compiled through the co- 
operation of 400 executives who analyzed their own 
work days to determine how much time they spent on 
various chores. 

The study shows that, although there are various 
tricks which help managers relieve their time worries, 
the only actual cure comes when an executive re- 
thinks his total function and its relationship to his 
company’s objectives, then breaks his job down into 
its integral parts. Only then can he begin to put his 
time budget in order and lay the groundwork for 
more effective performance over the long run. Studies 
already made show what this outline should include 
and how to get the most benefit from the information 
thus revealed. 

The 24 hour day is a great common denominator. 
How well you use it—no matter what your job may 
be—will, in a real sense, determine your future. 

The new data on time use has been accumulated 
by the American Management Association in a con- 
tinuing survey of executives taking its marketing 
course. 

A questionnaire submitted to the marketing men 
four weeks before they begin the first unit of the 
course asks them, in detail, how they divide their 
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working time—how much is spent in the office, in the 
field; how much goes into specific activities such as 
dictating, meeting customers, attending conferences, 
and so on. 

Near the close of the course, 12 weeks later, a half- 
day session deals exclusively with the problem of get- 
ting the most out of the work day. The discussions 
are always lively, and it is this session which has pro- 
duced many time-saving ideas. On the final day of the 
three-unit program, the same sales and marketing ex- 
ecutives are again asked to tabulate their time. Their 
second time sheets, when matched against the first, 
reflect some interesting changes in the individuals’ 
use of working time. 

The problem of time use in the nation’s managerial 
ranks is evoking increasing comment at management 
meetings and in surveys of business problems (See 
“Top Managers’ Three Biggest Problems,” NATION’S 
BusINEss, September, 1957). On such occasions, 
time—the lack of it, the use of it—pops up repeatedly 
as number one or two on the parade of executive 
headaches. 

Coleman Lee Finkel, manager of AMA’s Market- 
ing Division, says time use is a particularly crucial 
problem for marketing men. 

“The reason,” he says, “is that these are the men 
who, with the possible exception of company presi- 
dents, spend the most time traveling.” 

In addition, they are the fellows who deal most in 
intangibles—their work is often difficult to categorize 
(as opposed to jobs in production, for example) and 
their days are filled with crises, distractions and un- 
expected interruptions. 

All executives have these same problems to some 
degree, of course, and that’s why the time use find- 
ings in the marketing field can be of interest and 
value to managers in other fields. 

There are other reasons why time use can be espe- 
cially worrisome to the marketing man, whether he is 
vice president for sales, a regional sales manager, a 
merchandising director, or in advertising and public 
relations. 

Foremost among these added reasons is the nature 


Don’t let time throw you 
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Try putting your job on paper 


of the typical marketing executive. He’s a doer, in 
business for himself (essentially); a man who has 
risen to the top by pushing himself. This type of in- 
dividual doesn’t easily take to delegation of his powers 
and duties. In fact, he finds it difficult to organize his 
work for delegation. 

The before-and-after check on time expenditure 
points up the need for job analysis and description, 
the indispensable first steps toward more effective 
time use. 

One of the questions in the survey asks, “If you 
had more time, what one thing in sales management 
would you like to spend that time doing?” 

Almost invariably the answers touch on one of the 
following ideas, or a combination of them: 

Thinking. 

Planning (sales goals etc.). 

Developing sales people. 

Spending more time with customers. 

Formulating sales programs (or new ideas). 

These comments, Mr. Finkel says, indicate the 
kind of disorder that can creep into any managerial 
job and transform every tick of the clock into the 
crack of doom. 

The disorder, it is clear, lies in the breakdown of 
the essential managerial functions under the weight 
of the less essential. 

A man who pleads for more time to think or plan 
probably will discover, upon self-examination, that 
he is burning up precious minutes and hours in activ- 
ities that could be eliminated, delegated or sharply 
reduced. 

The man who cries for more time to spend with 
customers, or in the field developing his sales people, 
may find through analysis that office paperwork is 
stealing this time from him. 


How to find more time 


The starting point is the dissection of your job— 
breaking it down into what one consultant has de- 
scribed as “precisely defined component parts of re- 
sponsibility and authority.” 
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Every executive job can be reduced to such com- 
ponent parts. The same jobs in different companies 
frequently may not be exactly alike, but certainly 
one will find similarities in the job of, say, vice presi- 
dent for sales, in two different companies. 

In analyzing your job, try, in a few words, to ex- 
press its basic purpose, or function. If you are a vice 
president for sales, that basic purpose probably could 
be stated: ‘To plan and direct our sales program in 
order to achieve the highest possible profitable sales 
volume at the minimum practical selling cost.” 

Next set down the executive, or executives, to 
whom you are responsible. In the case of our mythical 
vice president for sales the statement might read: 

“The vice president for sales is directly responsible 
to the company president.” 

Then list the men whom you supervise—the people 
who are responsible to you. 

Here you might find a list like this: 


1. Regional sales managers. 

. Assistant to the vice president for sales. 
. Director of sales training. 

. Manager of advertising and promotion. 
. Director of marketing. 

. Merchandising manager. 
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. Sales service manager. 


Finally, spell out the major responsibilities of your 
position, analyzing in detajl each of these responsibil- 
ities, and the duties attendant to fulfilling it. 

A position analysis prepared by Walter Semlow of 
Barrington Associates cites 10 major responsibilities 
for a vice president for sales. These include sales re- 
search and planning; advertising and sales promotion; 
pricing; merchandising; field sales; service; sales ex- 
pense; product development; organization develop- 
ment; and employe relations. 

Each of these responsibilities is analyzed in detail 
and includes measurements of performance for telling 
when each of the responsibilities is being met. 

A sample of just one of these analyses—that cover- 


Office visitor is big time waster 





SAVES MANAGERS’ TIME continued 


ing the number one responsibility of sales research 
and planning—follows: 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY: 

Sales and research planning 
The standard of performance for this responsibility 
is met when realistic company sales objectives are 
established on the basis of sound analysis of market 
potential; and when sales plans are practical and con- 
sistent with sales goals. 
KEY DUTIES 
1. Direct the director of marketing in the continuous 
analysis of market conditions and economic trends as 
they affect the company and the industry, as a basis 
for systematic forecasting of industry sales volume; 
study market analyses and keep president informed 
on significant aspects. 
2. Collaborate with president in determining, by prod- 
uct groups, proper share of industry business and 
related sales objectives which company should strive 
for. 
3. Direct the director of marketing in developing 
six-month and quarterly (revised monthly) sales fore- 
casts, by product groups, based on market trends, 
historical sales performance, plans for promotion, and 
related data; analyze, modify as necessary and review 
forecasts with president for his approval; promptly 
inform the president and manufacturing department 
of changes in the forecast that may affect production 
planning. 
4. Project long-range sales program planning to meet 
sales objectives and to arrive at proper balance of 
sales effort on current projected products. 
5. Review sales program, long-range objectives and 
planning with president and management committee 
to secure acceptance approval. 
6. Analyze sales or market problems that may require 
special market studies; discuss with the director of 
marketing the scope and timing of such studies; and 
clear major projects to be done by others with the 
president. 
7. Keep the president and other appropriate officers 


Telephonitis can be cured 
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Is that trip really necessary? 


advised regarding any especially adverse or favorable 
competitive conditions. 

8. Keep the sales organization informed, through pe- 
riodic general sales meetings, of company programs 
covering all phases of sales activity including methods 
of implementing programs. 

Once you have thought out your job and put its 
components down on paper you are ready to begin 
to identify more clearly the areas where unnecessary 
time pressures arise. 

Mr. Finkel says this is probably the principal value 
of time use study as it is handled in his marketing 
course. 

An executive is sometimes stunned by the appear- 
ance of his job when he gets it down on paper. He 
discovers he has been doing things which are not in 
his job—and which shouldn’t be. He also finds that 
he has been neglecting key areas of activity which 
are very much within the framework of his job. 

Mr. Finkel emphasizes that there are pitfalls in the 
approach to solving time pressures. The time clock, 
for example, can boomerang—by creating a morale 
problem worse than the problem it is designed to 
correct. 

“Certainly if such devices for controlling time are 
used,” says Mr. Finkel, “then the boss and all the 
top brass should conspicuously include themselves 
in.” 

One thing which the AMA work in the time field 
has demonstrated is the insidious, time-wasting nature 
of certain business practices which, because they are 
old and well established, are adhered to blindly with- 
out being re-examined in the light of changing con- 
ditions. 

The so-called open-door policy is one such practice. 
That’s the invitation to all workers—from janitor to 
board chairman—to “drop in any time and chat—my 
door is always open.” 

This policy, says Mr. Finkel, has wasted an amaz- 
ing amount of expensive executive time in business 
and industry without yielding much discernible gain. 
The experience of the tested marketing executives 
supports Mr. Finkel’s conclusions. The plain fact 
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JOB-TAILORED FLUORESCENT LAMPS MEET 


YOUR LIGHTING NEEDS 


...all with ULTRALUME™ High-Intensity Phosphors «e MORE LUMENS PER WATT... 
more light for your dollar ¢ UNIFORM END-TO END LIGHT e PERFECT COLOR 
MATCH...ALWAYS «MAXIMUM OUTPUT MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT LONG LIFE 


produce more than twice the light 

per foot. Designed primarily for 

high bay (20 feet or higher) indus- 
trial and outdoor lighting, a new line of 
extra high light ;output fluorescent lamps 
produce more than twice as much light out- 
put per foot as standard fluorescent lamps. 
The new SUPER-HI lamps permit ex- 
tremely high energy loading of electrodes, 
the are stream and the phosphor. This 
gives you high light output with new 
economy at good efficiency and long life. 


SUPER-HI lamps are light in weight, con- 
venient to handle and provide a light source 
subject to the same easy optical control as 
with present standard T12 lamps, but with 
over twice the light output. Available in 
105, 155, and 205 watts, 4, 6 and 8 ft. The 
lamps have a rated average useful life of 
5000 hours, deliver 6000 to 13,000 initial 
lumens. 


] New SUPER-HI Fluorescent lamps 
2 


High Output Rapid Start lamps 
give more than 50% more light than 
regular type. Designed primarily 
® for medium-high bay (15 to 20 
feet) industrial and outdoor lighting, four 
new sizes of Westinghouse high output, 
rapid start fluorescent lamps can produce 
over 50% more light than comparable sizes 
of regular lamps and offer new economy 
and effectiveness to fluorescent lighting. 
These lamps provide increased lighting 
levels, make installations with adequate 
footcandle values of deluxe color light more 
practical, and improve the economy and 
practicability of fluorescent lighting at 
higher mountings and at lower ambient 
temperatures. 


These lamps are available in 24", 48", 72" 
and 96" T12 design for general indoor use 
and for outdoor service where retention of 
light output at low temperatures is essen- 
tial. The 72" T12 is recommended for street 
lighting. 








Reflector-Fluorescent lamps pro- 
duce 60% more directed light. For 
use where external reflectors are 
® difficult or impractical to use, or 
where dirt deposit cuts lighting effective- 
ness, these Westinghouse Reflector-Fluo- 
rescent lamps provide a directional light 
distribution which helps put the light where 
you want it. This is accomplished by a 
built-in reflecting surface, extending the 
length of the lamp on the inside of the tube, 
which redirects about 60% extra light out 
the other side. Westinghouse Reflector- 
Fluorescent lamps are recommended for 
use in coves, showcases and other locations 
where space is limited. Indirect lighting ef- 
fects may also be obtained by aiming the 
lamps toward the ceiling. 


They also solve special lighting problems 
including temporary lighting for construc- 
tion projects, displays, and exhibits. 
Westinghouse Reflector-Fluorescent lamps 
are available in 40 watt rapid start, 48" and 
96" T12 slimline types. 


Beauty Tone™ Home-line Fluores- 

cent lamps with warm white deluxe 

color. The same new Westinghouse 

@ “Beauty Tone Home-line” lamps 

which are revolutionizing home lighting by 

providing warm white deluxe illumination 

are also ideal for offices, stores and wherever 

“friendly” color of light is wanted to flatter 

complexion, enhance the natural color of 

furnishings, decorations, and displays, and 
blend well with incandescent lighting. 


There’s a network of Westinghouse distribu- 
tors ready to serve you. Call your nearest 
Westinghouse Supplier for a free Job- 
Tailored Survey of your lighting require- 
ments. Or write Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse (W) 





SAVES MANAGERS’ TIME continued 


is that a man with an open-door policy and a welcome 
mat out to anyone who wants to chat probably will 
get just what he’s asking for—a chat. You can’t sell 
chats and if you encourage them, you may not be able 
to shut off their excessive supply without instituting a 
sudden closed-door policy which demolishes any mo- 
rale gain which you may have attained by starting the 
open-door policy in the first place. 

Another, less typical, example of an established 
practice that wastes time (but is nonetheless revered 
as a kind of company sacred cow) was observed until 
recently in one of the country’s major manufacturing 
concerns. 

In this instance personnel of the front office were 
required to accept and sign personally for all special 
delivery letters which arrived addressed to them. One 
executive, fed up with being pulled out of important 
meetings by a call to sign for a special delivery letter, 
got to checking on the practice. 

He found that it had started in 1918—when a long 
since deceased official of the company had failed to 
get a special delivery letter because a clerk had signed 
for it and then misplaced it. 

“Procedural anachronisms—such as this one—bear 
looking into,” says Mr. Finkel. “They may be costing 
your company time and money.” 

Other time wasters which managers put high on the 
list include: 


Office visiting—the busybody who drops in unan- 
nounced, and with little if any justification, to pass 
the time of day. 


Telephonitis—the garrulous executive who creates an 
illusion of being busy by talking into the telephone 
most of the day; finds himself tired but unproductive 
at the end of the day. 


Out-of-townitis—typified by the man who constantly 
is dashing for train or plane with the assertion that he 
is urgently needed in the field. AMA believes most 
marketing executives who spend a lot of time in the 
field should spend less. 


Mr. Finkel says that in many cases harried, time- 


Spend extra hour at office: 
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pinched executives are spending tragically little time 
on important business decisions simply because too 
much of their total work day is being used up in non- 
essential, or relatively insignificant, activity. 

A symptom of this condition, he says, is a company 
in which top ‘executives have to make major decisions 
while rushing to catch an elevator, or while waiting 
in the airport for their plane to leave. 

Allow yourself adequate time to make the really 
big decisions. 


Time savers 


Executives cite a wide range of time-saving devices. 
Some of the more unusual ones include: 
1. Spend an hour a day (early or late) at the office 
when no one else is there. Executives who use this 


Hold conferences standing up 


technique say it’s amazing how much you can get 
done by working after everyone else has left, or before 
everyone else has arrived. No interruptions. Peace 
and quiet. Helps eliminate need for taking work 
home. 
2. Hold conferences standing up. One manager insti- 
tuted this system after he found long-winded meetings 
were producing few results. Now he sets a definite 
limit on meeting time, asks everyone (including him- 
self) to stand during the meeting. This forces brevity, 
has trained men to sharpen up what they have to say 
—to keep it concise. 
3. Do the tough jobs in the morning. By mismanag- 
ing their day, a lot of executives consume the energetic 
morning hours working on comparatively trivial mat- 
ters, such as correspondence. By afternoon they are 
trying to do vital jobs with reduced vitality. 
4. Set up theoretical deadlines. Even if your next 
project doesn’t have a deadline on it, create one. This 
will spur you into getting it accomplished and ward 
off possibility of a dangerous accumulation of things 
that must be done. 

Some of that excessive time spent in traveling to 
out-of-town offices, (continued on page 78) 
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these typical 


How would you answer 


personnel questions? 


How do you determine vacation allowances? 





How do you establish a pension plan? 





How do you set salary standards? 





How do you kill unfounded rumors? 





How do you promote safety conditions? 





MONY would like you to have a FREE copy of its 
new guidebook to help you answer these and a 
great number of related questions! 


Written in outline form, MONY’s 64-page ‘‘Guidebook to a Modern 
Personnel Program’”’ holds a wealth of information useful to anyone 
concerned with personnel. The guidebook is based to a large degree on 
MONY’s own program, administered successfully for years among 
thousands of employees. 

You'll find it includes many sound ideas, proved in practice over the 
years in a wide variety of businesses . . . including many for whom 
MONY has developed business insurance and employee benefit plans. 

Whether you have five employees or hundreds—whether you want 
to develop a comprehensive personnel program or review the one you 
already have—you’ll find MONY’s guidebook most helpful. 

For your FREE copy, without obligation, mail this coupon today! 
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* Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB-117 
* Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
° I would like a copy of your free “Guidebook to a 
KR e ® ¥ . Modern Personnel Program’’. 
eI * Name 
. 
e ° 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. : Firm 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada e Address 
Bf County 
FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, AND GROUP INSURANCE = City. or Zone. State 
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...a new background 
for marketing decisions 


LIFE’s Survey of People, 
Products and Purchases Gives 
New Light on U.S. Markets 


ECAUSE U. S. productivity per man-hour is up 

44% since 1947 ‘and has far outdistanced the 
17% increase in population, top-level business ex- 
ecutives recognize that the major economic problem 
is distribution. 


As a result, management is putting greater em- 
phasis on creating new markets and more efficient 
exploitation of markets that already exist. 


To achieve this marketing efficiency, businessmen 
in. all fields agree that more information—both 
quantitative and qualitative—is needed about Amer- 
ica’s consumer buying patterns. 


A Study Tailored to Business Needs 
—Specifically to Marketing 


LIFE has been uncovering precisely that kind of 
information in the largest expenditure-study ever 
undertaken by private business. 


The scope and timeliness of this LIFE Study give 
it greater usefulness for more individual companies 
than any other study now available. 


Cross-Section of the U.S. 


The results of this LIFE Study, just released, are 
based on 93,000 completed interviews with consum- 
ers carefully selected to be representative of all U.S. 
households. 


These consumers were asked about their purchases 
of scores of individual items . . . if they were bought, 
when they were bought, how many were bought, 
and how much was paid for them. 


New Facts About America’s 
Buying Patterns 
LIFE’s new Study shows how much United States 
households spend for food, clothing, shelter, house- 
hold furnishings, medical and personal care, auto- 








mobiles and recreation. These major categories are 
in turn subdivided into specific products. 


For example, the Study not only shows the per- 
centage of the dollar spent for food . . . but the per- 
centage of the food dollar which is spent for specific 
products. It also describes the characteristics of the 
consumer who buys each product, giving a complete 
picture of the market. 


Household expenditures are described in terms of 
income, life cycle, geographic and marketing loca- 
tion . . . as well as by the education, age and occupa- 
tion of the head of the household. 


How Businessmen Can Use the Study 


Thus, LIFE’s Study reports to the businessman who 
spends how much on what. It helps him determine 
where his best prospects are . . . and what products 
are competing with his for consumer dollars. 


Future volumes will relate consumer expenditures 
to retail place of purchase and to the timing of pur- 
chases not only by the month, but by week of the 
month and the day of the week. Volume I is priced 
at $10 and is available by writing on your letterhead to: 


Market Research Department 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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SAVES MANAGERS’ TIME continued 


Outline letters while traveling 


attending meetings, etc., can be saved by use of spe- 
cial telephone hook-ups. These are gaining in popu- 
larity, especially in the sales field. Sales managers 
who formerly tried to get to every regional or district 
sales meeting now go to the meetings via telephone or 
closed-circuit TV. In this way they can talk to their 
field personnel, answer questions, get the feel of the 
meetings—without taking time away from home base. 

There are other time-savers which you may want 
to experiment with. Here are a few: 


Plan tomorrow’s work today—This is a simple pro- 
cedure. Just before quitting time collect your thoughts 
about the business coming up tomorrow. Make a few 
notes. It will help you to organize your effort more 
effectively. 


Hold conferences by telephone—This is a variation 
on the time saver discussed earlier. Here, an execu- 
tive eliminates need for meetings of associates, sub- 


Hold conferences by phone 
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ordinates by getting them together in a telephone 
conference call in which a number of distant points 
can be connected on same line. 


Get better secretarial help—This is mentioned fre- 
quently, but with no specific how-to sugestions. 


Rough out letters while traveling— Many executives 
put their commuting or traveling time to use by writ- 
ing letters, organizing speech material. 


Mechanically limit telephone calls—Have your sec- 
retary make a faithful time record showing how much 
time you spend doing this and that—for perhaps a 
week. If it shows you spend a disproportionate 
amount of time on the telephone you might consider 
use of an egg timer, or some other device, to limit 
your calls. Some executives use small alarm clocks— 
in one instance a man uses the alarm not only to hold 
down the length of his calls but to arouse him after a 
forced midday nap which he takes in his office to re- 
fresh himself for afternoon work. 

Jotting down key points to be covered in a tele- 
phone conversation—before you call—also speeds the 
process, helps cure ‘“‘telephonitis.” 

Many of the executives cite dictating equipment 
as extremely valuable in time-saving. Many take such 
equipment with them on field trips, dictate their re- 
ports into the machine, thus eliminating the need to 
send letters and wires and generally speeding up their 
operations while away from the office. 

Listing the major problems to be tackled next also 
helps to clarify your thinking—if you are an executive 
with a heavy workload. It keeps your mind on target. 

The most important thing, however, is job analysis; 
knowing what is most important in your job and then 
organizing to accomplish it. Devices won’t help you 
here. You must think out your position carefully 
and set down the basic facts on paper so that you 
won’t forget them. Learn to delegate what you can 
delegate. Learn to identify time wasters when they 
appear. (One executive cured office visitors by assign- 
ing them night work.) Learn to keep your job and its 
relationship to your company’s major goals in clear 
focus. Study the interrelationships between the vari- 
ous parts of your job. Have respect for time and teach 
that respect to others. 

These points constitute at least the beginning of an 
attack on the executive time problem. Much more 
remains to be done in terms of research and analysis. 
Much more must be done, in fact, if the business his- 
tories of the future are not to refer to today’s managers 
in the somewhat grim language used by Fen Doscher 
of Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. in his appraisal of the sales 
executive’s workload: 

“In my opinion, he will be remembered as a har- 
assed administrator, burdened with a multiplicity of 
functions, a tight budget, an incipient ulcer, and a life 
expectancy considerably shorter than that of the gen- 
eral population!” END 





REPRINTS of “Job Analysis Saves Managers’ Time” 
may be obtained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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“Bruning Copying Machines helped us 
eliminate a costly paperwork bottleneck!” 





Lawrence M. Mulvaney, 


John Sexton & Co., 
leading wholesale grocers. . 





J ohn Sexton & Co., one of the country’s largest 
manufacturing and distributing wholesale gro- 
cers, has replaced slow, costly clerical copying 
with fast, economical Bruning Copyflex machine 
copying. 

In Sexton’s order-invoice operations, Copyflex 
reproduces packing lists and invoices directly 
from salesmen’s written orders. No retyping of 
order information, no proofreading, no clerical 
errors. Orders and invoices go out faster! Clerical 
costs have been cut 50%. 


In Sexton’s accounting operations, financial and 
operating statements are reproduced directly from 
written worksheets, reach management a week 
earlier. 


You can apply the important time-and-money 
saving advantages of Copyflex to almost any pa- 
perwork in your business. Copyflex machines are 
clean, odorless, economical—letter-size copies cost 
less than a penny each for materials. Mail coupon 
below for special literature offer. 











eS See ee ee 





illceetenteestanstentand ‘Send for your free copies! 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 111-NB 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me literature on [] order-invoice 
J accounting 
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New survey of expanding businesses 
reveals the characteristics of success 























































Organized programs 
to seek and promote new 


business opportunity 


An affinity for 
growth products or 


fields 


Proven competitive 
abilities in their 


present lines of business 


Courageous and 
energetic management 
willing to take carefully 


studied risks 


CHECK LIST OF FIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 


elinarceriit CARADAAIIECC 


RESEARCH is uncovering answers 
to these business questions: 

Why do some companies expand 
sales and profits, while others seem- 
ingly stand still? 

Can successful growth be deliber- 
ate and planned, or is it largely an 
accident? 

Are there any observable facts 
which can be said to explain success- 
ful growth companies? 

The Stanford Research Institute, 
after a two-year initial study, has 
concluded that successful growth 
companies appear to have certain 
characteristics that are absent in less 
successful companies. It identifies 
these five characteristics as: 


> Organized programs to seek and 
promote new business opportunities 


> An affinity for growth products or 
fields 


> Proven competitive abilities in 
their present lines of business 


>» Courageous and energetic man- 
agement, willing to take carefully 
studied risks 

> Luck 

Stanford Research bases these 
conclusions on a study of 210 com- 
panies which had exceptional growth 
histories in the base period 1939 to 
1949. For comparison, a group of 169 
companies whose growth perform- 
ance was weil below average was 
used. The study now covers the years 
through 1956 and will continue into 
the future. 

In the course of the study, says 
P. J. Lovewell, Director of Economic 
Research for SRI, some of the com- 
panies originally included in the 
gifted group have fallen flat on their 
faces or slipped badly. Some of those 
in the presumably less gifted group 
have pulled themselves into the top 
ranks. Others have failed or merged. 
Interesting sidelights are these: 

The number of companies ab- 
sorbed by mergers and acquisitions 
is considerably greater, proportion- 
ately, among the companies of lower 
growth rates. 

Good management practices do 
not provide absolute assurance that 
a company will grow and prosper. 
Rather, good management, and, es- 
pecially, sound planning methods 
should be thought of as a means of 
improving the odds for success. 

Although the findings thus far pro- 
vide guidance and pointers for all 
businessmen, Mr. Lovewell cautions 
that the researchers are not yet com- 
pletely satisfied with their knowledge 
of successful companies. He warns 
further that there is no pat formula 
for achieving business success or, for 
that maiter, any precise definition of 
what success actually is. 

In its study, SRI focused on sales 
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Listen io the 
JACK BENNY PROGRAM 
on your local CBS Radio Station 
every Sunday evening 


Homes and things cost MONEY— 


for goodness sake, PROTECT them... 
protect them with the best insurance! 


You'd be surprised at what it would cost to replace your home 
and its contents at today’s prices. That’s why it’s so important that 


your property insurance be up-to-date. 
For your own benefit and peace of mind, you want the best in- THE 
surance you can get, and enough of it to cover the rea/ value of 
CPuaurance 


your possessions. 

See your agent of The Home Insurance Company today—ask 
about the modern, quality insurance he can give you. You'll like Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
doing business with an independent agent who looks out for your FIRE ¢ AUTOMOBILE e« MARINE 
interests—and you'll be pleasantly surprised at how little it actually 74, srome sndemnity Company, an affitiate, writes Casnalty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonde 
costs to have the very best insurance protection. A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 








What a 
PAYROLL 
TIME SAVER! 





: 1. PAYROLL CHECK 
Writes all 3 at once... 2. EARNINGS RECORD 
3. PAYROLL JOURNAL 


Payroll paperwork couldn’t be faster, simpler, more accurate! One entry 
gives 3 postings simultaneously, prevents copying errors. No carbons 
required. NCR paper used. Results: no slow down for arranging carbon 
paper ... no finger smudges on paper. 


BEFORE YOUR OFFICE WRITES ANOTHER 
PAYROLL CHECK — CHECK THESE FEATURES 
@ Single sliding mechanism assures @ Compact, portable. 


easy alignment. Forms do not @ Compl : 
; plete with Payroll Journal 
need to be pre-aligned on pegs. and Earnings Record forms for up 
to 100 employees. 
e@ Standard checks with detachable 
earnings statement available for 
your company’s imprint. 


@ Accommodates stock columnar 
pads for other multiple posting 
(accounts receivable, payable, 
analysis records). 


See Your National Stationer or Send Coupon 


= 


Please send Folder No. 309 giving full details on National’s new 
Multi-Posting Payroll Unit. 


National Biank Book Company 
Dept. 1211, Holyoke, Massachusetts 











COMPANIES GROW 


continued 


growth as a practical method of 
measurement and because most own- 
ers and stockholders, particularly of 
industrial concerns, are looking for 
increasing earnings and possibilities 
for capital gains. N. R. Maines, 
SRI’s manager of Company Plan- 
ning Research, says that although 
for some purposes other measures 
of growth — assets, shareholders’ 
equity, profits — may be of greater 
significance, in this analysis no di- 
rect study was made of those meas- 
urements. 

There can be no question, how- 
ever, that many companies in stable 
situations are admirably performing 
their functions and completely satis- 
fying their ownership. This point is 
emphasized by Robert W. Smith, As- 
sistant Director of Economic Re- 
search, who worked with Mr. Love- 
well and Mr. Maines on the study. 
While recognizing this exception, 
Mr. Smith points to some of the ele- 
ments that might identify a success- 
ful company: 

1. It has grown steadily in sales 
volume and earning power for years. 

2. It is operating in markets and 
product fields which have above- 
average growth prospects. 

3. It has the stability, through size, 
diversification, financial resources, 
or other means, to withstand periods 
of adversity. 

4. Its products and services are 
well regarded by customers and the 
public at large. 

5. Its employes are proud to be as- 
sociated with it; they have a feeling 
of personal responsibility for its suc- 
cess and feel that it offers ample op- 
portunity for their development as 
individuals. 

6. It has forward-looking programs 
to promote its future in such areas 
as product development, market de- 
velopment, company acquisitions, 
organization or management de- 
velopment, and operations research. 

7. Its management team is highly 
regarded and well rewarded for its 
capabilities. 

8. Its policy is fair in dealing with 
stockholders, so that the owners can 
realize maximum long-term benefits 
from their investments. 

In selecting the study sample, the 
researchers chose all manufacturing 
companies listed in ““Moody’s Indus- 
trials” which had enjoyed a growth 
in sales of at least 400 per cent from 
1939 to 1949. These totaled 210. 
From the same source they listed the 
169 companies whose growth in sales 
during the same period had been no 
more than 100 per cent. A further 
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Now BIG Business Bookkeeping at a SMALL Business Price! 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine... 


Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 

price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 

accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements 

out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at 

your fingertips. Control your 


/ 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MON R E 


always accurately. Write or 
é for CALCULATING 
telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. ADDING 
> : ACCOUNTING 
General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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distinction developed between the 
companies in each group which in- 
creased both sales and profits be- 
tween 1949 and 1956 and those which 
did not. 

‘Among the original 210 high 
growth companies, one group con- 
tinued its sharp growth from 1949 to 
1956 while the other grew only at 
about the same rate as manufactur- 
ing companies in general. The 169 
companies in the low growth group 
also showed a split in development— 
one segment improving in both sales 
and profits from 1949 to 1956 and 
the other continuing to show poor 
growth in sales, profits, or both. 

Significant in this connection, Mr. 
Maines says, is the fact that the two 
groups which have shown improved 
growth in recent years report a great- 
er activity in planning than do the 
groups whose growth has slackened. 

The SRI researchers expand on 
the five characteristics of successful 
companies like this: 


Organized programs. Progressive 
companies characteristically have 
organized programs to seek and pro- 
mote new business opportunities. 
They usually invest significant por- 
tions of their earnings to market de- 
velopment, new product develop- 
ment, and acquisition planning. Al- 
most all of the 210 gifted companies 
in the study had active programs in 
at least one of these areas, the rela- 
tive emphasis varying with the type 
of business. It is typical of progres- 
sive companies that the entire cor- 
poration is aware of the significance 
of the planning function, and that 
there is broad participation in the 
business of planning even when the 
actual planning is done by economics 
staff groups, outside economic ad- 
visory service, or other special eco- 
nomics help. 

A top executive of a major chemi- 
cal company described his com- 
pany’s point of view like this: 

“We have worked with five-year 
projections in detail for many years 
and in addition have more general- 
ized projections which go 20 or 25 
years into the future. 

“Our chairman of the board has 
little patience with, or interest in, 
discussions about this year or next 
year.” His primary interests are for 
20 or 30, or as much as 50 years in 
the future. 

An important aspect of long-range 
planning which was not studied sep- 
arately is financial planning. 

How it can aid company growth, 
however, is told by the chairman of 
the board of an engine company 
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whose firm is among the fastest 
growing group: 

“The careful job of 10-year for- 
ward planning in the financial area, 
which we completed last year, 
proved to be extremely helpful in the 
formulation of present policies with 
regard to capital investments and 
make or buy decisions. The amount 
of new capital required to achieve 
our goals over the next 10 years had 
a startling impact on the thinking of 
our whole staff.” 


Affinity for growth. Progressive 
companies tend to seek out growth 
fields—those with products enjoying 





increasing demand. Seventy-five per 
cent of the 210 growth companies 
studied were operating in industries 
with high rates of growth. Accom- 
panying this characteristic is the 
willingness to shift from fields of de- 
clining promise to those marked by 
growth potential, as illustrated by 
this statement of a company presi- 
dent: 

“Advance planning for our com- 
pany has played an important part 
in our transition from a company 
which was predominantly in a non- 
technical field to one which is now in 
the electric, electronic, and nuclear 
instrumentation field.” 
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ALASKA, Anchorage, LaBow, 
Haynes Company, Inc. 


Ltd., Vancouver, Durham & 
Bates Agencies, Ltd. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard 


Winnipeg, Ryan Agency, 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Limited 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 


Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 


CUBA, Havana, 
G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Bowen-Mahaffey 


COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


IOWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 
Allen, Russell & Allen, 
Benjamin Connor 


KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 





Miller, Kuhrts & Cox 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid 
Agencies, Ltd., Montreal, 
Dupuis, Parizeau, Tremblay, 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, 
Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & 
Cc 





Ltd., Toronto, T . 
Saunders, Smith & Garfat, 


pany, Savannah, Palmer 
& Cay, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 
Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, 
Inc. 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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Another example is provided by 
an appliance manufacturer: “As a 
small manufacturer in the appliance 
industry, we manufactured several 
items which were admittedly declin- 
ing in popular acceptance. It became 
necessary for us to diversify. 

“We stopped manufacturing and 
distributing certain items and con- 
centrated on the sale of heating 
equipment through private label 
users. We concentrated sales efforts 
in the direction of the mobile home 
industry.” 

Companies in slow-growing or de- 
clining fields can only grow by a 
competitive struggle, and with minor 


every office 
a home office 


Over QO independent insurance agencies, 

affiliated in over &@© key cities, are today providing 
industry and commerce an unparalleled level of professional 
insurance service—plus saving them time and money in the 
bargain! Wherever the future takes your business across 
North America, you will find a competent member-firm 
nearby. It will be a firm familiar with and influential in the 
region of your expansion. It will be a firm of the same 
reliable caliber as the member-organization in your 
headquarters city. It will be a firm equipped and ready to 
serve your local insurance needs with local insurance 
knowledge. For, in the network of the Insurance Service 
Association, every office is a home office. 


Contact the member-firm nearest you for a new, descriptive 
brochure which tells why over 250 national companies now 
rely on this modern concept of business insurance service. 


possibilities for new product innova- 
tion or for improvement of existing 
products. Only 12 of the 210 growth 
companies studied were staying in 
the fields that are characterized by 
low rates of growth. 


Proven competitive abilities. Com- 
panies doing the best job of expand- 
ing are usually building on a hard 
core of successful past operations. 
They are basically in a better posi- 
tion financially and operationally to 
move ahead because they are in a 
sound competitive position today. 
The long-range destiny of a com- 
pany depends on the continuing 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 
General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
W. H. Markham & Company 





NEBRASKA, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier 
Company, Ltd. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, 
Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York, Despard & 
Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls- 
Blain Company, Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Paul Sisk, 


John Wakefield & Associates 


OREGON, Portiand, Jewett, 
Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Ostheimer- 
Walsh, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 
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PUERTO RICO, San Juan, | 


Campania Carrion, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
Boyle-Vaughan Agency 


TENNESSEE, Memphis, 
D. A. Fisher, Inc, 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis, Smith 
& Company, 

Houston, Langham, 
Langston & Burnett 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance 
Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, 
Inc. 





value of its services in the market 
place. Actions which damage cus- 
tomer or public good will, or reduce 
a company’s capacity to continue to 
prcvide better products and services, 
retard development. 


Management. Occasionally, a com- 
pany has all these visible success 
characteristics but it still isn’t going 
any place. Plans are carefully pre- 
pared by competent staff; product 
possibilities of real potential are 
staked out; the company’s record of 
service is outstanding, and yet prog- 
ress is disappointing. When this 
occurs, the usual missing ingredients 
are management leadership and 
moral courage. Here are two ex- 
amples in statements by presidents 
of important corporations. First, a 
metals producer: 

“We acquired large sources of 
metals, particularly rare earths. . . . 

“T feel that the management is en- 
titled to credit for conceiving the 
possibility that these metals would 
find extensive uses, and having the 
courage and energy to spend money 
finding and acquiring such deposits.” 

Second, a metal fabricator: 

“This growth was deliberately 
planned. In fact the new plant was 
organized and built without an order 
on our books but, seeing a need, we 
expanded without fear.” 

In the final analysis, planning can- 
not be meaningful without manage- 
ment foresight, management sup- 
port, management decision, and 
management follow-through. 


Luck. The study also shows that 
chance circumstances often play a 
part in the growth of a company. 
Even with the best of planning, un- 
foreseeable political or economic 
events can upset any expansion pro- 
grams. 

“Some companies seem to succeed 
in spite of themselves,” says Mr. 
Lovewell. 

One company’s board chairman 
confided during the survey: 

“Historically, I would have to con- 
fess that a good portion of our 
growth since 1949 has been for- 
tuitous. We concentrated on serving 
the oil and gas industries because of 
the demonstrated growth potential 
domestically and abroad. The acqui- 
sition or merger route can never be 
timed and the fact that some com- 
panies in our group were acquired 
since 1949 is due as much to outside 
circumstances that made it possible 
for us to pursue these companies 
successfully as to intensive plan- 
ning on our part.” 

“TI would like to emphasize one 
point. That is preparedness,” says 
Mr. Smith. 

“It is important that companies so 
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a place in your plans 


Water, which is essential to life, is also es- 
sential to industry, and water is one of the 
basic resources of the State of Washington. 
In fact, Washington has more pure, icy-cold 
water available for all purposes— domestic, 
agricultural and industrial— than any other 
state in the Union. Moreover, the natural 
sources are inexhaustible. 

‘**By 1975,” says the President’s Materials 
Policy Committee, ‘“‘water supply may be the 
most important factor affecting industrial lo- 
cation.” If water is a factor in your future, 
then Washingtonis your most logical location. 


WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
H. Dewayne Kreager, Director 


General Administration Building « Olympia, Washington 


Albert D. Rosellini, Governor 
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TO THE FOOD, FEED, 
CHEMICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


@ BIOCHEMISTRY 

@ CHEMISTRY 

® TOXICOLOGY 

® BIOLOGY 

@ FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
® ENTOMOLOGY 

@ NUTRITION 

@ ANIMAL EXPERIMENTS 


Illustrated Brochure on Request 


ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
P. ©. Box 2217 © Madison 1, Wis. 









Send for your FREE 
SAMPLE of wonder- 
ful Ookleigh Farms 
Fruitcakel Home- 
boked in our famous 
plantation kitchen, 
chock-full of fruits 
and nuts, flavored 


with sherry and wild ¥ 


honey. Oakleigh 
Farms Fruitcokes are 
mellow as the ages 
—the taste thrill of 
the Holiday season 
One sample and 
you're sold! Send for 
yours today. Careful 
attention to all gift 
lists; pocked in at 
tractive tins. 


HOME-BAKED 


D Bitte uienel $3.75 postpaid 
Pe ciesciencende! $5.25 postpaid 


(Special quantity discounts) 


OAKLEIGH FARMS @ BOX 127N 
TREZEVANT, TENN. 
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organize their activities that they 
are in a position to take advantage of 
unforeseen opportunities at the time 
they arise, that they have built into 
their organizations the capacities to 
move swiftly at the right time with 
the needed resources. 

“These capacities might include, 
first, the ability to recognize such op- 
portunities at the earliest possible 
moment, which means that the com- 
pany must be giving time and effort 
to a continuous search for them; sec- 
ond, once an opportunity is recog- 





There is persuasive evidence that 
skillful, creative management has 
been the necessary forerunner of 
enduring corporate growth, not 
only in this dynamic country of 
ours but on an increasingly world- 
wide scale. 


— Harold F. Smiddy, 
vice president, management 
consultation services, 
General Electric Co, 





nized, the ability to evaluate its at- 
tractiveness; and third, if the oppor- 
tunity is promising, the ability 
promptly to undertake a commercial 
program. 

“If we can categorize the first or- 
der of planning as planning for the 
foreseeable, the second order might 
be termed planning or preparing for 
the unforeseeable. I feel that such 
preparedness may be a very impor- 
tant factor in the performance of 
some of the successful companies 
which we have under review.” 

Aside from chance circumstances 
that may make or break a company, 
the company striding toward a goal 
of perpetuating development and 
growth, is: 
© Not waiting until the handwriting 
is on the wall to launch a crash pro- 
gram to save the business. 

e Seeking new opportunities every 
day through product research, mar- 
ket research, and acquisition evalua- 
tions. 

e Strengthening critical internal pro- 
grams such as organization planning, 
operations research, and the develop- 
ment of financial capacity. END 


REPRINTS of “Why Companies 
Grow” may be obtained for 15 cents 
a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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OLDSTERS 
continued from page 39 


relatives, and a small percentage 
receive housing as part of their com- 
pensation, or live in houses they 
have sold. 

Automobiles are owned by 39 per 
cent of this age group, with two per 
cent owning two or more cars. 


Expenditures 


The allocation of expenditures by 
the aged differs considerably from 
that of other age groups, according 
to data of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—University of Pennsylvania 
study of consumer expenditures. 

Families headed by older persons 
spend a considerably larger propor- 
tion of total expenditures for hous- 
ing, fuel, light, refrigeration, and for 
household operation, but a smaller 
proportion for house furnishings 
and equipment. Older persons spend 
a larger proportion for food, but a 
smaller proportion for alcoholic bev- 
erages and tobacco. The larger pro- 
portion of women among those aged 
65 and over influences spending for 
the latter two items. 

Older persons spend a larger pro- 
portion of income for medical care, 
but a smaller proportion for trans- 
portation, toilet articles, barbers, 
beauty parlors, and other personal 
care items and services, and a smaller 
proportion for reading, recreation 
and education. 

Already many business lines are 
catering to the specialized demands 
of aged persons. Foods are specially 
prepared to suit their dietary needs 
and palates. Houses are being con- 
structed with a minimum number of 
steps. Other special items include 
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special 
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lower bathtubs and storage shelves, 
heating systems capable of produc- 
ing higher even temperatures, floors 
which are not slippery, closets that 
can be closed with curtains instead 
of doors, and other features for the 
safety, comfort and convenience of 
the aged.—F RED D. LINDSEY 
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An exciting new idea in 
space control by STEEL AGE 


; Sree. AGE Fiberglass Office Partitions are 

completely new, beautiful and practical! They 
combine the permanent beauty of strong, 
lightweight fiberglass-and-honeycomb panels 
with a completely new concept in design and 
ease of erection. 

Take your choice of seven striking decorator colors. They all 
blend perfectly with the anodized aluminum posts and fittings. 
And they’ll never need painting! Then arrange them as your 
special space problems dictate—the possibilities are endless. 

If your office or plant area (existing or on the drawing board) 
is in need of efficient, attractive space division, see this one 
completely new development in movable, prefabricated parti- 
tions. The whole exciting story of Steel Age 
Fiberglass Office Partitions is told in this new 
16-page brochure. Write for your copy today... 
and visit a Steel Age Dealer soon! 


SpeelAge 
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Corry-Jamestown 
Mfg. Corp. 
Dept. F-2,, Corry, Pa. 





Please send me a free copy of your new 
Steel Age Partition brochure. 











**The Quality Choice 
of Modern Offices” Nome. 
Company. 
STEEL AGE Dealers in Principal : Street. 
Cities throughout the Country City. State 
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changed since 1830... 


but the good taste 


of TEACHER’S 
never changes! 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


86 PROOF « Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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WHY WATER WILL 
COST YOU MORE 


Hydrologists have plans which will helo 


alleviate your trouble in the years aheal 


ENGINEERS who have been study- 
ing sources of future water supply 
are becoming seriously concerned 
over these three things: 

1. The 1957 drought is only the 
midpoint of the current dry-weather 
decade. 

2. A growing population is finding 
scores of new uses for fresh water. 
3. The trend in commercial water 
use is rapidly accelerating. 

“We'll probably get by this time,” 
the hydrologists say, “but next time 
around—look out!” 

Studies show that we have alter- 
nating dry and wet periods in which 
total rainfall may vary as much as 
20 per cent. The precipitation charts 
logged between 1886 and 1952 show 
that wet and dry cycles have alter- 
nated during that time at regular 
periods of nine to 11 years each. 

The 1920-29 period, for example, 
was 10 per cent wetter than normal. 
The 1930-40 period was very dry 
and produced the dust bowls of the 
Great Plains. The 1940’s were even 
wetter than the 1920’s. Weather- 
men say the present cycle is “run- 
ning very dry in accordance with 
this large-scale cycle.” 

The present dry era should end 
around 1961 or 1962. The next dry 
cycle will begin about 1973. 

At present the U. S. is consuming 
fresh water at the rate of about 200 
billion gallons a day. It is expected 
that by 1975, just about the time 
the next dry cycle hits, the rate will 
be 400 billion gallons a day. 

At the turn of the century fresh 
water used daily by or on behalf of 
individuals was 95 gallons per cap- 
ita. This included personal and 
household uses, fire-fighting, street 
washing, utility consumption, nor- 
mal leakage and loss, and so on. 
Today the daily use is estimated at 
145 gallons per capita. 

Most of the increase is due to 
higher standards of living and water- 
consuming modern conveniences. 
People today take more and bigger 
baths (25 gallons or so each), more 
showers (five gallons per minute) , 
use more indoor toilets (four gallons 
per each use), launder more clothes 
(20 gallons per batch) and so on. 
They depend on automatic dish- 
washers, garbage grinders, lawn 


sprinkling systems, and air condi- 
tioners. There is a marked trend 
to private swimming pools. By 1975, 
per capita use is expected to reach 
175 or 180 gallons, and population 
growth will give us nearly 230 mil- 
lion water consumers. Water con- 
sumption for personal use will be 
about 40 billion gallons a day. But 
this is only 10 per cent of total use. 

Today, personal water use prob- 
ably accounts for 11 or 12 per cent 
of the total, irrigation for about 45 
per cent, industrial processing for 
about 43 per cent. 

By 1975 the ratio for these three 
major categories is expected to be 
something like 10-30-60 per cent 
respectively. Industrial consump- 
tion may be 225 billion gallons a 
day. Where will this put the country 
in relation to natural water sup- 
plies? 

Average annual precipitation in 
the U. S. is slightly more than 29 
inches. This works out to an average 
daily yield of 4.1 trillion gallons. 
About one fifth of this, or 820 billion 
gallons, becomes runoff filling our 
streams, rivers and lakes. 

From 75 to 90 per cent of fresh 
water consumed in the U. S. comes 
from runoff. Although our runoff 
is double the amount of water con- 
sumption predicted for 1975, na- 
tional storage capacity at present is 
sufficient to capture only about 165 
billion gallons per day. This does 
not mean that four fifths of the run- 
off is lost. Much of the part not 
stored is nevertheless used, and 
quite a lot of the non-runoff precipi- 
tation eventually finds its way back 
to underground water tables and is 
stored there. 

At the same time, this under- 
ground water (particularly in the 
West) is being consumed faster than 
it is being restored. The figures 
suggest how rapidly we are reach- 
ing a critical point in the ratio of 
water consumed to water available. 
A national survey showed how seri- 
ous this problem is. Examples: 

Connecticut—Farmers in the New 
Haven area pump so much stream 
water for irrigation that salt water 
is backing inland from Long Island 
Sound. 

Louisiana—The underground wa- 
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A Knowing Look 


When Lockheed wanted to watch the in- flight 
behavior of the giant skis on their 62 ton C-130 
Hercules propjet—they used an IT&T closed- 
circuit TV system to show engineers inside the 
plane exactly what was happening. 

Closed-circuit television systems developed by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion are proving to be valuable tools for industry, 
management, and the military. 


When there’s a need to see, you can use the eyes 


of the TV camera to overcome distance, dust, or 
hazardous locations—even to peer inside a boiler! 
It takes you anywhere—and sees everything. 
This is another major contribution in visual 
telecommunication and electronic controls by the 


creative engineering of 1TaT. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


For information about Closed-Circuit Television Systems write Industrial Products Division of ITsT, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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66 


The Harter 66 helps ease stress and 
tension. Precise handwheel controls fit 
this chair to your body. Deep, molded 
foam rubber seat is gently rounded to avoid 
irritating and harmful pressure under 
your knees. Have a 66 fitted to you and 
start feeling ‘‘alive’’ at the end of the day. 


Write for free book, ‘‘Posture Seating 
Makes Sense.’’ We'll send name of 
your nearest Harter dealer. 

Harter Corporation, 
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1109 Prairie, seve Michigan. 
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In Canada: Harter Metal 
Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
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continued 


ter levels have dropped 200 feet 
since 1937. 

Nevada—Overpumping of wells 
has caused terrain sinkage of three 
feet in the Las Vegas area. 

New York—Officials are trying 
hard to fill new reservoirs by cloud- 
seeding in the Catskills. 

Illinois—Shortages are reported 
in 41 major communities. 

California—Underground _ tables 
are being depleted at the rate of 2.5 
billion gallons per day. © 

Missouri—Users are depending 
on 80,000 deep storage ponds to 
get through the drought. 

Of the 48 states, only Idaho, Mis- 
sissippi and Rhode Island have re- 
ported no serious water shortage 
problems during the present dry- 
weather cycle. 

Meteorologists and climatologists 
seem to agree that the rhythmic 
variations in rainfall are governed 
by solar radiation, but they do not 
know how. Many suspect a tie-up 
with sunspots. 

The sunspot cycle averages 11.3 
years, although it may run as short 
as seven years or as long as 17. In 
any case, the average sunspot inter- 
val seems to parallel our wet and 
dry periods of rainfall. 

If the cycles continue in the usual 
pattern the next set of dry years will 
begin just about the time the nation 
reaches the 400 billion gallon per 
day water-consumption level. 

Unless much is accomplished be- 
tween now and then the country 
could be in serious difficulty during 
the 1973-83 cycle. 

Experts say now is the time to 
start concentrated work on water 
problems, not 1973, for it is going 
to require much effort and expense 
to find solutions by that time. 

Arthur M. Piper and Harold E. 
Thomas of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, in a recently prepared 
paper, state: ““More and more the 
rational solution for water supply 
stringencies will require concerted 
action by fairly large groups of 
water users, who must make mutual 





concessions to common advantage.” 

Here are the basic channels of 
attack which hydrologists believe 
must be pressed. 
> Stabilizing of underground tables 
and preventing their contamination 
with salts. 
> Better regulation and much in- 
creased storage of runoff water. 
> Economical conversion of salt 
water to fresh water. 

» Advanced techniques of rain-mak- 
ing and weather modification. 

> Reversing the trend toward pol- 
lution of rivers and streams adjacent 
to cities and industrial areas. 

> Re-use of water through purifica- 
tion and recirculation, a process be- 
ing applied already in some indus- 
tries with high water requirements. 
> Better control of soil erosion. 

» Revised water resources law de- 
signed to prevent waste and pro- 
mote the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

Concern over water is growing. 
Recently, for example, a national 
conference on water resources and 
the law was held at the University 
of Michigan, and the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and 23 other na- 
tional organizations discussed the 
water conservation problem at the 
Fourth National Watershed Con- 
gress in Atlanta. 

The Michigan group heard Thorn- 
dike Saville, dean of the College of 
Engineering at New York Univer- 
sity, predict that population growth 
and industrial development may 
soon make rationing of water for 
different purposes necessary through- 
out the nation. 

Even if the nation makes opti- 
mum progress in all directions, it is 
unlikely fresh water will ever again 
be as cheap as it is now. ““The true 
value of water,” says David S. Jen- 
kins, director of the Interior De- 
partment’s saline water conversion 
program, “is not what we have been 
accustomed to pay for it, but the 
cost of its replacement.” 

Forecasters suggest that where 
today we pay from 20 to 40 cents 
per 1,000 gallons for fresh water, 
15 years from now the cost may be 
several dollars for the same amount. 

—Puiuie B. YEAGER 


A team at the University of Michigan’s Legislative Re- 
search Center, after almost a year’s examination of state laws 
governing water use, developed a model act designed to meet 
the needs of government, industry, agriculture and the public. 

The model act calls for creation of state agencies empowered 
to license major water users to obtain a specific amount of 
water for a set period of time. It would not affect consump- 


tion of water for domestic use. 
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- Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns. 


DOES AWAY WITH CARBON COPIES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


General Petroleum Corporation—Socony-Mobil affiliate in 
Far West—cuts billing costs 50% by microfilming the million- 
plus credit tickets its customers sign monthly. Compact film 
copies replace bulky carbons as office record of each purchase, 
allow centralized accounting. Branches send tickets to home 
office, where duplicate rolls of film are exposed simultaneously 
in a Recordak Microfilmer. Tickets are returned to customers. 
Branch gets one roll of film, home office keeps other. Despite a 
three times increase in ticket volume in recent years, same staff 
easily handles job. No longer are 4 days a month spent cleaning 
out drawers. And any filmed ticket can be found in minutes, and 
viewed, or duplicated in a Recordak Film Reader. 


ENDS TYPING INVOICES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Taking pictures of customer orders with a Recordak Micro- 
filmer ends typing some 300 invoices daily, speeds order handling, 
saves more than $5,000 per year for Co-op Electric Supply Co. 

Customer orders—on catalog order blanks, post cards, letter- 
heads—are stapled to self-mailing printed forms soon as 
received. When order is packed, cost of merchandise and ship- 
ping charges are entered and totaled on form. Then a picture is 
snapped in Recordak Microfilmer for 4¢. This becomes office 
record. Customer’s order goes back to him as the invoice. Co-op 
Electric, and many similar companies also call this the easiest, 
lowest cost invoicing system known. 

















KEEPS TRACK OF EVERY SHIPMENT 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

City traffic was a minor headache compared to bookkeeping 
for the Moledzky Transportation Company. This firm, one of 
the oldest serving New York’s garment center, picks up mer- 
chandise in hand-pusher carts and forwards it by motor truck to 
stores, piers and other terminals. Records are exchanged at 
every step and the bookkeeping department must keep track 
of it all. 

This was a tedious, costly job when information was tran- 
scribed by hand to check sheets. But a snap now: the manu- 
facturer’s shipping ticket and corresponding delivery receipt 
are simply photographed in a Recordak Microfilmer. And there 
are no errors, no omissions. Total microfilming costs are less than 
$600 per year, the savings more than $5,000. 

HOW YOU CAN 
PROFIT, TOO 

Chances are Recordak 
Microfilming is now 
simplifying routines just 
like yours. Write today 
for free booklet giving 
over-all picture and de- 
tailson Recordak Micro- 
filmers, priced as low as 
$550. No obligation 
whatsoever! 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


oeeeececeee MAIL COUPON TODAY... , 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free copy of 
“Short Cuts that Save Millions.” D-11 


Name Position 





Company 





Street. 


City. State 


















“‘Recordak”’ is a trademark 
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CHESSIE’S RAILWAY 


Expert at work 


The site selected by a major company for an 
important branch plant was ideal for the 
purpose. Suitable water was an obvious 
requirement before acquisition. It was a 
Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Develop- 
ment man, wholly familiar with the tract, 
who suggested the spot where plenty of 
good water was found at seventy feet, after 


earlier drillings were less successful. 


A portion of the property was improperly 
zoned. It was the C&O man who negotiated 
a zoning change with township officials. 
They knew him and agreed with his idea 


that the plant, attractively designed and 





Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * 


WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY 
OHIO - INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


landscaped, and its payroll and taxes, would 
be an asset to the community. 


These are examples of how Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s Industrial Development department 
experts can help. Such matters, possibly 
troublesome to a buyer on his own, are 
often best handled by a third party. There’s 
a distinct reason why intricate negotiations 
are routine to C&O specialists. They know 
their territory and the people in it, and have 
their confidence. Call on them for assistance 
without cost to you when you are looking 
for an industrial site. Chesapeake and Ohio 
experts make it easy! 


Write for new booklet describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory. Address: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 3202 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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pushes SOCIAL 
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TAX BOOST 


Meanwhile higher benefit 


payments, lower tax 
collections make experts 
take new look at 

their calculations 
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Predictions that 
reserve would grow 
$960 million in 1957 
were wrong; payments 


$ 23 billion — 
a contingency . 
dig into earned reserve 


interest this year, 
may go deeper in 
1958—-into reserve 





POWERFUL PRESSURES are building up for another 
election-year liberalization of federal social security, 
despite pronounced strains the program is showing as 
a result of liberalizations in 1954 and 1956. 

Even while government and private experts are 
checking to determine how much trouble the social se- 
curity program is really in, and before the full effects 
of the last two expansions have been felt, the drive to 
put through some additional vote-getting benefits is 
under way. 

A key Democrat on the House Ways and Means 
Committee suggests frankly—although not for quota- 
tion—that Democrats may find social security liberal- 
ization an attractive political gambit next year, espe- 
cially if a tight federal budget should block the general 
income tax reduction they so eagerly seek. Continued 
inflation will increase the usual pressure for benefit in- 
creases, he says. His idea is to levy social security taxes 
on the first $4,800 each worker earns each year, instead 
of only $4,200 as at present. This, he claims, could 
finance a seven per cent or eight per cent benefit boost. 

Republicans have some ideas, too. Rep. Robert W. 
Kean of New Jersey, a member of the Ways and Means 
group and an influential lawmaker in the social security 
field, suggests higher benefit payments for widows, an 
increase in the maximum family benefit, payments to 
dependents of disabled workers, and other changes. 

As an example of the type of pressure being put on 
Congress, the AFL-CIO has placed a top priority tag 
on its program to increase cash benefits an average of 
10 per cent and add a costly new program of medical 
care for social security beneficiaries. The labor group 
would finance this package by a one per cent tax in- 
crease and by expanding the taxable yearly income 
from $4,200 all the way to $6,000. 

Officials of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare say they have no plans to propose social se- 
curity changes next year. But a key Administration 
figure, noting familiar election year stirrings in this 
field, declares: “If the pressures in Congress grow, we 
may be forced to recommend a moderate liberalization 
to head off far greater changes.” 

If history is any guide, the Administration experts 
had better begin getting their proposal together, be- 
cause congressional pressures can be expected to mount 
as the 1958 elections draw nearer. Congress has 
made major increases in social security benefits every 
election year since 1948—sometimes with executive 
backing and sometimes against executive opposition. 
In 1950, 1952, 1954 and 1956, coverage was extended 
and benefits raised with clockwork regularity. 

Even some of the most determined liberalizers, how- 
ever, see an ominous cloud on the horizon. In recent 
months, the Federal Old Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance Benefits system—to give social se- 
curity its proper name—has been showing a few un- 
expected cracks. 

Benefit payments have been running far higher than 
expected earlier. Tax collections have been a little 
smaller than expected. As a result, the system is now 
spending part of its interest income, and it will be 
forced to dip into its contingency reserve a couple of 
years ahead of schedule. While the government experts 
say this is no cause for panic, they admit that these 
facts are causing them to review their calculations. 

Right now, some 73 million workers are covered by 
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Letter perfect! There’s nothing like M & V 
typewriter ribbons and carbon paper for clean, 
sharp originals and legible, smudge-free copies. 
That goes for Tagger, Silk Spun, M & M and 


Plenty Copy .. . ribbons and carbon paper 
matched to each other+and unmatched by any 


other —for superior work! M & V’s been making 
good impressions for 75 years . . . why not let 
them make some for you? Your stationer can 
tell you which of these smartly packaged 
products is right for your job. Call him today, 
or write Dealer Sales Department. 


BURROUGHS DIVISION, BURROUGHS CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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GROUP DIVISION 


ATNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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PUSHES TAX BOOST 


continued 


the OASI system—just about every 
major group except doctors and 
most federal employes. A covered 
worker and his employer each pay 
a tax of 214 per cent on the first 
$4,200 of the worker’s annual earn- 
ings. In 1960 this tax increases to 
234, per cent, in 1965 to 314, per cent, 
in 1970 to 3% per cent, and in 1975 
to 41/, per cent. These figures include 
a special one quarter per cent annu- 
al tax to finance a new program of 
benefits to permanently and totally 
disabled workers. Self-employed 
persons pay a tax now of 3% per 
cent and this will climb gradually to 
63% per cent in 1975 and later. 
The number of people drawing 
benefits and the dollar amount of 
benefits payments has also been 
growing steadily. Right now, close 
to 10 million people are drawing 
about $650 million a month in ben- 
efits—an average monthly benefit of 
about $66. The benefits range, de- 
pending on the past earnings of the 
workers and on the size of the family 
and the ages of its members, from a 
minimum of $30 a month to a maxi- 
mum of $200 a month for the widow 
and two children of a worker who 
had been earning the maximum 
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amount of covered earnings prac- 
tically all his working life. The max- 
imum benefit for a single retired 
worker is $108.50 a month; the max- 
imum monthly benefit for a retired 
worker and his dependent over-65 
wife is $162.80. 

Current concern over the sound- 
ness of the system as well as pro- 
posals to expand it focus attention 
on the present financial situation of 
the system and its future outlook. 
Here is an analysis: 

Last year—calendar 1956—taxes 
paid into the fund amounted to $6.2 
billion, $500 million more than the 
$5.7 billion paid out in benefits. In- 
terest earned on the almost $23 bil- 
lion contingency reserve accumulat- 
ed from previous years brought in 
$530 million, while administrative 
costs drained off $130 million. This 
situation wasn’t too far off the orig- 
inal predictions, though the original 
estimates did count on some $300 
million more of tax collections. 

This year, additional income 
from the new disability insurance 
tax will bring total collections to $7 
billion. But new expenses resulting 
from disability payments, the ear- 
lier retirement of women and other 
benefit changes of recent years will 
jump the outlays in benefits to $7.3 
billion. Thus for the first time since 
the fund began, tax income for a 
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Free Booklet tells how to have a BETTER 
Coffee-Break in HALF the time! 


Kelvinator’s new booklet shows how much old- = OUT for coffee. At last, Mr. Employer, you 
fashioned coffee-breaks can cost you! It reveals control the coffee-break, and employees love it. 


how the new Kelvinator Hot’n Cold—the FREE Beverage Bonus. Kelvinator is offer- 
amazing water cooler that supplies piping hot ing a handsome FREE BEVERAGE BONUS 
water, too—makes possible a better coffee- to buyers of Hot’n Colds between September 
break and cuts time lost by 50% and more! 15 and November 30. The bonus includes 100 
Delicious Instant Beverages can be self- packaged beverages (individual service enve- 
served in seconds by employees at Hot’n Colds lopes of instant coffee, chocolate, beef broth 
located close to work areas. Cup after cup of | and chicken broth, PLUS Pream and sugar), 
refreshing instant coffee, chocolate, or soup 100 cups, and 100 spoons. So act fast! Send 
can be mixed on the spot. NO MUSS...NO for FREE beverage certificate and booklet: 
FUSS ... AND NO GOING OR SENDING “How to cut coffee-break time in half.” 


Perfect Beverage Center — includes this attrac- 
tive Kelvinator Hot’nCold (left) and Beverage Mail coupon for FREE Booklet and FREE Beverage Certificate |p 


Locker (right) which holds hundreds of assorted 
instant beverage envelopes, cups and spoons. Locks 
for safekeeping. 








KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Department 47, Columbus 13, Ohio 
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Rush me complete details about the new Kelvinator Hot'n 
Cold, plus my FREE Beverage Certificate and booklet, ‘How 
to cut coffee-break time in half.” 


HOT’N COLD WATER COOLERS 


Made in pressure and bottle models 
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Sold coast to coast...rented in many cities ADDRESS 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 
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Whips accounting costs 


Fast, accurate, with front-feed, automatic car- 
riage control and other big-machine features, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine saves 
time, gives you timely business figures when you 
need them ,. . at a price small businesses can 
afford. See it today at our nearby local branch. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“Burroughs’’—Reg. TM. 
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Ambassador from 
New Jersey... 


Our executives devote a great part of their time to 
visiting companies planning to locate in New Jersey. 
They are able to help them in two important ways— 
with the intimate knowledge of New Jersey and New 
Jerseyans that this 145-year old institution has, and 
with the complete banking services of one of America’s 
largest banks. 


If you would like one of them to call on you, 
please write our Business Development Department. ‘ 
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NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 
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PUSHES TAX BOOST 


continued 


particular year will fall behind bene- 
fit outlays. The $300 million of ex- 
cess benefit costs this year will have 
to come out of the $550 million in 
earned interest. After administra- 
tion costs of $150 million are de- 
ducted, the net growth in the fund 
this year will be only about $100 
million. 

These figures, alarming in them- 
selves, become even more alarming 
when contrasted to the original pre- 
dictions for calendar 1957. Fifteen 
months ago, government social se- 
curity experts in the Bureau of 
OASI said contributions this year 
would exceed benefit payments by 
$511 million; counting interest earn- 
ings and subtracting administration 
expenses, the fund would grow by 
$960 million. Benefit payments were 
not expected to exceed tax collec- 
tions in any year before 1959. 

For calendar 1958, just about the 
same picture is presented. Tax col- 
lections are now expected to total 
somewhat more than $7.1 billion 
with benefit payments reaching close 
to $7.7 billion. Interest earnings of 
about $600 million and administra- 
tive expenses of about $150 million 
would mean a deficit for the year— 
even after all the interest was ap- 
plied to benefit payments and ad- 
ministrative expenses—of more than 
$100 million, although officials of 
the system say they have hopes of 
achieving a closer balance and per- 
haps even ending up slightly in the 
black. The original predictions, how- 
ever, were that in 1958 the fund 
would grow by $585 million. 

In 1959, benefit payments will be 
almost $1 billion more than tax col- 
lections, with the fund going clearly 
into the red by as much as $600 mil- 
lion. The experts now expect benefit 
payments in that year to reach $8.2 
billion, with tax collections of only 
$7.2 billion. Interest income will be 
less than $600 million and adminis- 
trative costs more than $150 million. 

Earlier estimates called for bene- 
fits to exceed tax collections for the 
first time in 1959, but for interest 
payments to keep the total operation 
in the black by about $250 million. 

Thus tax collections plus interest 
income will fall below the total of 
benefit payments and administrative 
expenses possibly in 1958 and def- 
initely in 1959. 

In 1960 relief is scheduled to come 
in the form of an automatic one per 
cent tax increase. The additional 
$1.75 billion this is expected to bring 
in will put operations back into the 
black, for a time at least. 

Government officials say the pres- 
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Ask for Acetate Windows" 


Don't let envelopes with half-blind windows spoil the impression 
you make on your customers. Remember, every letter you mail... 
every statement you render should build prestige for your business. 


Just ask for the clear window . . . acetate windows in your next 
order of envelopes . . . the additional cost is negligible. Specify acetate 
through your stationery supplier. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastic Division, Dept. 143, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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you make ; 
just as fine 
an impression .” 


1000 miles 
“away 


...when your 
business letter’s on 


FAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


WORLD'S FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 


When your business correspondence 

is on Coupon Bond, you make the kind 
of impression many miles away 

that you like to make in your own 
office. The fine texture and 
commanding beauty of this famous 
paper make your reader instinctively 
feel: “Here’s an important letter — 
from a man who deserves my 
attention.” That’s why so many 
executives in business, banking and 
accounting are proud to have their 
letters on Eagle-A Coupon Bond. Your 
printer can supply your letterheads 

on Coupon Bond, with envelopes to 
match. Ask him for sample sheets. 

100% COTTON FIBER EXTRA NO. ONE 





For Coupon Bond letterhead 
portfolio, write Department 2, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
APERS| HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PUSHES TAX BOOST 


continued 


ent trend is due mainly to these 
three factors: 


1. Farmers brought under social 
security in 1954 got “quickie” cover- 
age. They were permitted to pay 
taxes for just 18 months and then, if 
65 or over, retire on full benefits. 
Many old farmers quickly paid up 
their taxes and retired, putting a 
heavy demand on the system. By 
June 30, 1957, some 375,000 farmers 
had filed applications for benefits— 
far more than originally expected. 
Ironically, another government pro- 
gram—the soil bank—spurred many 
of these retirements. 


2. Women, given the right in 1956 
to retire earlier than 65 on reduced 
benefit payments, have been doing 
this in unexpectedly large numbers. 


3. Tax collections, for some un- 
known reason, are falling slightly be- 
low expectations. 


Social security officials insist 
there’s no cause for alarm. Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare says the public must learn to 
take a long-range look at the pro- 
gram and not a month-to-month look 
or even a year-to-year one. On a 
long-range basis the system is still in 
fine shape, he asserts. 

“The system is working out just 
about as expected, except that the 
(benefit-tax) lines are crossing a 
year or two earlier than expected,” 
says another official. ““Over the life of 
the system, this is not significant.” 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion’s top actuary, Robert J. Myers, 
also declares that just because some 
of the short-range estimates are off, 
the long-range estimates need not 
also be off. 

He points out that just a one 
per cent fluctuation can change 
the picture considerably on a year- 
to-year basis, when amounts are so 
large, but that over the long range, 
these fluctuations could balance out. 

“No one of these factors would in 
itself be noticeable,” he states. “The 
thing is that right now they and 
others are all operating in the same 
direction.” 

Mr. Myers says the farmer situa- 
tion is the sort of thing that always 
happens when coverage is extended 
to a new group of workers. It makes 
the fund look bad for a few years, 
but turns out to be rather unim- 
portant when considered over 30 
or 40 years. As for the women, Mr. 
Myers declares that in order to get 
benefits at an earlier age, they must 





agree to take a smaller benefit each 
year, and so this should even out 
over a period of years. The drop in 
collections, he says, could easily be 
due to a lag in reporting or some dif- 
ference in the way the Treasury 
credits the money to the social se- 
curity account. 

The earlier-than-anticipated dip- 
ping into the interest income and 
into the fund itself doesn’t worry the 
government officials either. That’s 
what the fund was set up for, they 
say. 
They explain that the founders ex- 
pected benefit payments to rise 
steadily as the number of aged grew 
and as a larger proportion of aged be- 
came eligible for benefits. That’s why 
the law provides for rising tax rates, 
they say. 

They also argue that the founders 

realized that benefit payments would 
eventually exceed current tax collec- 
tions, and counted on interest and 
the principal of the fund to make up 
the difference. The tax was higher 
than needed in early years specifi- 
cally to build up a large fund that 
would provide interest income and a 
reserve for later drains, the argument 
goes. 
Particularly was it expected, 
they state, that there would come a 
time when benefit payments would 
exceed tax collections for the year or 
two preceding each tax increase, with 
the set-up swinging back into the 
black following the tax increase. 
Over the long run, the theory is, the 
trend is steadily up until the fund is 
so large that the interest income 
makes up the deficit between current 
collections and current payments. 

HEW experts insist there is no 
need at the moment for any new tax 
increases over and above those pro- 
vided in present law. 

Many private experts say that the 
benefit liberalizations of recent years 
have stopped the build-up of the re- 
serve fund far short of the desirable 
amount and that this spells major 
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trouble for the system in later years. 

They think that to cover its obliga- 
tions the fund should now be any- 
where from $40 billion to $200 bil- 
lion, instead of $23 billion. If the 
fund is dropping unexpectedly in 
times of unprecedented prosperity, 
thev say, what will happen in not- 
so-good times when the size of the 
taxpaying working force drops and 
the number of old people retiring 
shoots up? 

These outside experts also ques- 
tion how long the government can 
keep on boosting social security tax 
rates to take care of constant liberali- 
zation of benefits. It won’t be many 
years before many workers are pay- 
ing far more in social security taxes 
than in income taxes. 

At any rate, all the recent changes 
in the system’s income and outgo 
have prompted the Administration 
to take a new look at future esti- 
mates. Mr. Myers and his staff have 
set out to see why contributions are 
falling behind earlier predictions. 
They want to make a new assessment 
of the effects of recent law changes. 
They want to study an apparent 
trend toward earlier retirement 
among all workers, and the effect this 
will have on the system. Finally, they 
want to see what bearing the steady 
growth in the population will have. 
The initial impact will likely be to 
help out the system, since there will 
be more and more workers to pay 
taxes to support the retiring. 

“It defers the day of reckoning,” 
says one government official, “the 
time when we must pay out lots 
more than we take in. In the mean- 
time it permits the fund to build up 
and gives us a chance for a much 
larger interest income each year.” 

In addition to this new look by 
government officials, there’ll be a sur- 
vey of the OASI fund by an inde- 
pendent group, the Advisory Council 
on Social Security Financing. A lit- 
tle-noticed provision of the 1956 So- 
cial Security law provided for this 
Council, representing workers, em- 
ployers, self-employed and the gen- 
eral public. It’s to study the sound- 
ness of the fund, and suggest whether 
still higher taxes are needed. 

The Council must report by Jan. 
1, 1959, to the Board of Trustees of 
the OASI fund, and the Board must 
send its recommendations to Con- 
gress by March 1, 1959, in time for 
Congress to act before it adjourns 
that year, if action is necessary. The 
law provides for a similar Council 
each five years, to report in advance 
of each presently scheduled tax in- 
crease. 

While the experts ponder the sta- 
bility of the system, Congress turns 
its thoughts to new liberalizations. 
More than 100 bills already have 
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Armco Steel Buildings shrug off the world’s worst weather 


Tough, durable, Armco Steel Buildings 
give weathertight protection in the sub- 
zero gales of the Arctic...and with- 
stand the destructive forces of the 
humid hurricane belt equally well. 


Rigid interlocking panel-walls, roofs 
and precision-fitted doors and windows 
give Armco Steel Buildings a tight 
seal that keeps out the weather. 


ARMCO STEEL 


They are available in more than 5000 
sizes and with a variety of accessories 
to meet your exact needs. 


If you are planning a new building 
be sure to get the full story on Armco 
Steel Buildings. Call Western Union 
and ask for Operator 25 or write: 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
237-C Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Change of Address..... 


Send your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of issue with which it 
is to take effect. Tear address label off 
magazine and send it with your new 
address. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you provide extra 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent, 
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MASTER MECHANIC PORTABLE LIGHT F PLANTS | 
Push Button Sta 115 
. — x B Povared: jn! > soomen 2.2 
hp. easy starting —. oo page No 
wiring necessary, just in and op- 
ite. Plenty of carren ra any ra- 
dio ag ng oil burner, freezer 
pump, lights, ete. which require up 
tu 700 alae, Ideal for camp, cot- 
tage, trailer or boat! Includes volt- 
meter and built-in winding to charge 
6 v. auto batteries. Wt. 75 Ibs. 
Easily fits in car trunk. Be prepared if 
storm knocks out power lines. Fully 


guaranteed. Regularly $275.00. 

Special factory price $143. 50 
1200 Watt Plant (Item 45) same as tem but $1 99.50 
with larger generator & ne aad — aatpa 


Send 10c for Big New Cat order’ F Prices f. = 7 
Master Money back or Money Orde: 
Master Mechanic Mig. Co Co, 


Dept. Sid | Burlington, Wis 








This announcement is not an offer to sell or solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


THE SIRE PLAN, INC. (4 New york corporation) 


NEW ISSUE 


$1,000,000 
9 MONTH 





BUSINESS: The Company is in the business of acquiring prime rental income real estate 
purchase commitments and/or titles for the purpose of resale to the public under the method 
of real estate syndication registered in the United States Patent Office as “The Sire Plan.” 


This is not to be deemed an offering in any state where same may not be lawfully made. 
Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned underwriter. 











SIRE PLAN 
PORTFOLIOS, INC. 


SIRE PLAN PORTFOLIOS, INC. 
Sire Plan Building, 115 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Funding Note Prospectus. 


Of ver annum 


FUNDING NOTES 
(Denominations of $100.00) PRICE 100% 
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NAME 
115 Chambers Street 
New York 7, N. Y. ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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Here’s practical low-cost 


PAPERWORK AUTOMATION 
for your business 
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GRAPHOTYPE <«ss 350 


HIS new machine economically extends the advantages of Addressograph 

Methods to small businesses and individual departments of large companies. 
It's portable, easily operated. It will establish and maintain Addressograph files 
right in your office. 

This new Graphotype machine will emboss metal or plastic credit cards, 
identification plates and tags, and brief message plates in addition to standard 
Addressograph plates. . 


Call your nearby Addressograph 
office for complete details 


© 1957 A-M Corporation *Trade-Murk 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 
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PUSHES TAX BOOST 


continued 


been introduced to increase benefits. 
Certainly the newest benefit pro- 
posal being seriously considered is 
the AFL-CIO’s health program, em- 
bodied in a bill introduced by Rep. 
Aime Forand, Democrat of Rhode 
Island. 

Under it, persons receiving old age 
or survivors insurance benefits would 
be entitled to additional health bene- 
fits to cover the cost of certain hos- 
pital, nursing home and surgical 
services. A beneficiary would be en- 
titled to the full cost of all surgical 
care and up to 120 days a year of 
hospital and nursing home care, pro- 
viding no more than 60 days were in 
a hospital. 

This program would require at 
least an additional one half per cent 
payroll tax. It probably would cost 





Views differ sharply 
on whether social 
security is now in 
real trouble 


W’S7-75 


NO cause for alarm, say 
Social Security offi- 
cials. Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary 
Folsom feels the public 
must take a long-range 
look at the system, for 
it’s “working out... 
about as expected...” 
tel 
ML 
HSS Sell 
SREeell 
GGaeeell 
EE LE ET 
YES, the reserve fund is 
far short of the desir- 
able amount, opponents 
say, adding that this 
spells trouble for the 
system in later years. If 
the fund’s dropping 
now, what will occur 








in truly bad times? 
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about $600 million the first year, 
with outlays climbing sharply later. 

Though it is being pushed hard by 
the AFL-CIO and other welfare and 
union groups, there is considerable 
resistance to it in Congress, and the 
chances are not too great that it will 
be authorized next year. However, 
the push for it can be expected to 
continue. 

Interestingly enough, there is no 
sign yet of the expected pressure to 
lower the age qualification (50 
years) for the disability benefit pro- 
gram. It had been expected that once 
this program was authorized for 
workers 50 years and over, unions 
and other groups would quickly 
push to lower or eliminate the age 
qualification. 

Government officials say it’s still 
too early to tell how this program is 
turning out financially, since it was 
authorized only last year and there 
is usually a lag between the start of a 
program and the time the workers 
actually apply for and qualify for 
benefits. Even the AFL-CIO is tak- 
ing a wait-and-see attitude. 

The pressures most likely to have 
some success in Congress next year 
are those to increase the present 
benefit levels and to relax the so- 
called earnings test. Both would be 
costly. 

Under the earnings test, social se- 
curity payments are reduced roughly 
dollar for dollar for amounts earned 
above $1,200 a year by beneficiaries 
under 72. After 72, there’s no reduc- 
tion. Some pending proposals call for 
complete elimination of the earnings 
test; others merely propose boosting 
the amount that can be earned each 
year without reduction in benefits. 

Any change in this provision will 
be expensive. Right now, some 2.15 
million people get no benefits, or re- 
duced benefits, because of the earn- 
ings test. Government officials figure 
that complete elimination of the test 
would cost $1.7 billion to $2 billion a 
year immediately, and more later, 
and would necessitate at least a one 
per cent tax increase. An increase in 
the earnings amount to $1,500 would 
cost several hundred million dollars 
a year. 

Proposed benefit increases would 
be expensive, too. The AFL-CIO sug- 
gests a 10 per cent average increase 
in benefits, with the minimum going 
up from $30 to $35 a month and the 
maximum from $200 to $305, includ- 
ing the expansion of the taxable wage 
base from the present $4,200 to 
$6,000 a year. Other benefit increases 
being proposed vary from this in 
minor ways. 

A 10 per cent benefit liberalization 
would cost about $730 million a year. 
An increase in the tax base to $6,000, 
as proposed by the AFL-CIO, would 
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Here’s more practical low-cost 


PAPERWORK AUTOMATION 
for your business... any business 
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OR fast, low-cost, error-free repetitive writing in these areas: payroll, shipping, 
routing, manufacturing, billing, mailing, accounts receivable, accounts payable 


—and many others. 


It writes... it imprints... it lists... it signs... it dates... it addresses. 


This new Addressograph machine is ideal for small businesses—for departmental 


| use in large companies. 





Call your nearby Addressograph 
office for complete details 
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FREE REPORT ON 
Savings 
& Loan 


ASSOCIATIONS! 


—WITH MONEY INSURED 
BY U.S. GOV'T AGENCY 


e 
e 

Which Pay 4%? 
Dissatisfied with low interest on your 
money ? Worried about the stock mar- 
ket? Want up to 4%—with safety of 
principal insured by a U. S. Govern- 
ment agency? Then the Insured As- 
sociations deserve your careful con- 
sideration. Our free Special Report 
gives you illuminating answers to 
questions like: 


Which Associations pay 4%—with insured 
safety of principal? 

Which U.S. Gov't Agency insures each 
separate account up to $10,000? 

How to place $100 to $1,000,000— 
insured against any loss? 

Should you insist on insurance? Why? 

How can you tell which are insured? 

When's the best time to open an account? 
Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? 
How is money easily placed and withdrawn? 
Why are the broker's services free? 

How to pick Associations best for you? 

How to open an account! 


Prudent people are now placing over 
$23,000,000 daily in Savings Associa- 
tions. The high dividends—plus safety 
—have already attracted some 12 mil- 
lion accounts ...not only from private 
individuals but also from: Trust 
Funds; Pension, Welfare & Retire- 
ment Funds; Labor & Credit Unions; 
Churches & Schools; Corporations & 
Partnerships. 


| To: B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. S-11 | 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York | 


| Tel: PE-6-1912 4 
Gentlemen: Send free copy of Special Re- | | 
port plus list of 97 Selected Associations | 
paying 4%. | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PUSHES TAX BOOST 


continued 


bring in about $1 billion a year in ex- 

tra tax collections, but no one ex- | 
pects this big a jump to be voted. | 
Congress never has expanded the | 
wage base more than $600 at a time. 

One possible solution to the prob- 
lem of how to increase benefits with- 
out an increase in the tax rate might 
be to shave down the size of the bene- | 
fit increase—to seven per cent or 
eight per cent—and increase the tax 
base to $4,800 a year. The higher tax 
base would bring in about $500 mil- 
lion a year, almost enough to cover 
the benefit hike. Of course, an in- 
crease in the tax base is a tax in- 
crease, but the lawmakers somehow 
feel it’s not as painful as a hike in the 
tax rate itself. 

Other liberalization proposals be- 
ing advanced seriously are somewhat 
less far reaching. A widow now gets 
a benefit equal to 75 per cent of what 
a retired worker’s benefit would be; 
it is proposed to make this 80 per 
cent or more. Now a disabled worker | 
age 50 gets benefits for himself; the 
suggestion is to give benefits to his 
dependents, too. The maximum fam- 
ily benefit is now $200 for a widow 
and two children; there are proposals 
to boost this to $300 or more for 
larger families. 

Some lawmakers feel that workers 
who do not retire at 65 should get 
larger benefits when they eventually 
do retire. There are proposals to give 
workers one per cent or two per cent 
extra benefits for each year they con- 
tinue working past 65. Tips are not 
now included in the wage base, and 
so waiters and other tipped workers 
frequently don’t qualify for maxi- 
mum coverage; it’s proposed to in- 
clude tips. 

The recent trends in the social se- 
curity fund and the proposals for 
further liberalization prompted Sen. 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, 
ranking Republican on the Senate 
Finance Committee, recently to issue 
a stern warning. He noted that ear- 
lier changes voted by Congress had 
put the OASI fund into the red sev- 








Vibration's fine 
for breaking 
concrete... 
but it's out 
of place ina 





ARE YOU HAVING VIBRATION TROUBLE 
WITH HEAVY OFFICE MACHINES? 
Usually it’s the stand...not the machine! 
HERE'S THE ABSOLUTE ANSWER! 
The TIFFANY 










At better dealers 
everywhere 


e Heavy-duty 
stand designed 
especially for 
today’s electric 
typewriters ands 
bookkeeping 3 
machines. 


Absolutely 
vibration-free, 


Tremendous 

strength through 
super rigidity of 
construction. With 1 drop leaf—Model 8000. 


WRITE DEPT. N.B. Also available 3544" height. 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


Model 8002 








eral years ahead of expectations. 

“Rosy predictions for the future | 
may be equally wrong,” he said. | 

“For that reason,” he added, “‘we | 
should go slowly in further expand- 
ing the benefits of this important 
| plan of savings. In fairness to those 
who have paid large sums of money 
into social security, we must assure | 
them that their fund will be kept | 
financially sound.” 

If past election-year experience is 
any guide, the chances are that Con- 
gress will not heed Mr. Martin’s 
warning.—CHARLES B. SEIB 
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\ MR. EXECUTIVE 
Look to your FLOORS 
to increase profits 


by using 





Velva-Sheen* Floor Maintenance Program 
can reduce your floor maintenance costs 
up to 50%...and help eliminate dust prob- 
lems, and increase life of floors. 

Just once over lightly, with Velva-Sheen 

treated sweeping mops, cleans, polishes, 
leaves thin, protective coating on floors... 
all types. Velva-Sheen treated mops pick up 
dirt and dust, shake out clean, without 
creating dust clouds! Velva-Sheen Dust Cloths 
give same results on furniture, woodwork. 
Velva-Sheen is not oily, not volatile. 
CUTS FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS 50% 
*Velva-Sheen is the original dust-control 
treatment, proved for 32 years. Safe--carries 
U. L. seal. For free demonstration write. 


MAJESTIC WAX CO. + DENVER, COLORADO. 
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How to save *5022 
per employee | 
on “coffee breaks” = 


Revolutionary At-the-Job 


oo 


Dispenser Service lets employees enjoy 
hot drinks without leaving work! 


If you’ve been plagued by employees scooting away 
from their jobs two and three times a day for a coffee 
break, here’s your answer. Install new low-cost “Take- 
a-Break”® vending machines in your office or plant. 
Thousands of machines are already saving valuable 
employee time in offices and plants across the country. 


Perfect for firms with 10 to 100 employees. An 
attractive, easy-to-operate “Take-a-Break” Dispenser 
placed near a water cooler provides immediate hot 
drink service. Your local ““Take-a-Break” vendor serv- 
ices you regularly. Machines automatically dispense 
three famous Nestlé instant products in individual serv- 
ings .. . Nescafé® Instant Coffee (in 3-in-1 pack with 
Nescreme® and sugar in separate compartments), Ever- 


REE 


Send for sample of 
“Take-a-Break’”’ Hot Drinks 









At-the-Job Dispenser Service 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and details on complete 
| 
| 
= 


Ready® Instant Cocoa and Nestlés® High Protein Bouil- 
lon. Cup and stirring stick are included. 


Dollars saved — Employees happier! Studies show 
these revolutionary “Take-a-Break” machines save $50 
(based on $2 per hour) and more a year per employee 
on time formerly lost in coffee breaks. Employees are 
happy because their refreshments are handier, and the 
drinks are finest Nestlé quality products. Why not act 
now? Begin today to save money on coffee breaks! 


Get the facts 
now on how to save 
$5000 per employee 


Vending Products Dept. B 
The Nestlé Company, Inc., 
2 William Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

I am anxious to know how I can save $50 per employee. 
Please send me a free sample and full details on the new “Take- 
a-Break” Hot Drink Dispenser Service. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 





























The Chamber of Commerce of the United States sérves a high purpose. 


It works to protect, strengthen and improve private business, and to translate 
economic growth into human progress. 

The National Chamber succeeds in its efforts because, for one thing, it is shot through 
Everemeotcoleraemusieeme Ur yollalae) Melle hala a aaa 

It is the aim and determination of the Chamber to work in the public interest to 
exercise vigorous leadership in the solution of national problems 

affecting the economy and the future of the country. 

In all its work, the Chamber receives wide support. 

It enjoys the support of more than 22,000 outstanding business firms and 

individual businessmen. It enjoys the support and working partnership of more than 
3,300 business organizations—lJocal and state chambers of commerce, and 

trade and professional associations. The underlying membership of the 

National Chamber totals more than 2,500,000! 

A high purpose, a deep and abiding spirit of service—wide and loyal support... 

In all respects, the National C! armber measures up as a needed national 

institution, an organization of siature and achievement. 

It has the vision, the drive, the organizational machinery, the proven ability 

to do what its members want done - to maintain an atmosphere in which private 
business can operate at a profit and to keep America strong, productive and free. 


For a brief and interesting story of the National Chamber's work, write for a 
copy of our progress report, ““Leadershin and Service.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES® WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


CHAMBER 
MEMBERS SAY: 


SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 
“In 1913, Rand McNally became 
a Charter Member of the 
National Chamber, because 
there was need for a federation 
of business organizations in this 
country—and our predecessors 
had faith that such an association 
could accomplish much good for 
our free enterprise system. Our 
support has been sustained, and 
will continue, because the 
National Chamber has made 
truly significant contributions to 
the American business and civic 
community. We are eager to 
play our part in perpetuating 
these accomplishments 

and objectives.” 

Andrew McNally, III, President 
.Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT 
oe Oe Olelehi sta Sica tile atiolecag 
Company became a Charter 
Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
because our management group 
of that day saw a great need for 
thé type of organization that was 
being projected. We have 
rreleletiltl se Meltla@n ttle) slelaam tale! 
membership because the Chamber 
has consistently through the 
years measured up to its 
opportunities and responsibilities. 
We consider the National 
Chamber to bean indispensable, 
dynamic element in the modern 
structure of American 

business enterprise.’* 

P. W. Litchfield 

Chairman of the Board 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. 


VALUABLE SERVICES 
“The National Chamber has 
performed, and is performing, 
many valuable services in 
speaking for business, and in 
keeping business informed on 
the trends and conditions that 
most vitally affect operations 
Receiving these services is 
certainly ample reward to any 
firm for its part in supporting 
the Chamber's activities.” 
Edwin M. Clark, President 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company 
1010 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


JUSTIFIES SUPPORT 

“The State National Bank of 
Texarkana joined with others in 
the organization of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States in orderthat American 
business might be efficiently and 
properly represented before the 
Congress and the people of the 
United States. The great 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as it exists today 
has fully justified our continuous 
membership and support since 
its Organization.” 
Stuart Wilson, President 
State National Bank 
P.O. Box 150, Texarkana, Ark. 


BRILLIANT RECORD 

“The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States since its 
founding has been a staunch and 
militant advocate of private 
enterprise, a philosophy that 
has contributed so importantly to 
making our nation the world’s 
leader in business and industry. 
The Chamber's brilliant record 
of leadership in the field of 
business and industry makes us 
proud that the Northern Pacific 
Railway is a Charter Business 
Member of this dynamic 
organization.” 
R.S. MacFarlane, President 
Northern Pacific 
Railway Company 
St. Paul 1, Minn 
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CHRISTMAS 


1913 


It was a happy custom in that year 
for the boss to give his employees a 
Christmas turkey. 

1913 was also the year that the first 
Travelers Group Insurance plan for 
company employees was born. 

For a few thoughtful employers in 
large companies, this development 
marked the beginning of an even 
happier Christmas-giving custom. 


Forty-four years pass by... 
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Executive 
Trends 


Premium on personal efficiency 

With the demand for increased competence—and in many cases en- 
tirely new kinds of competence—businessmen face a growing chal- 
lenge to improve the use of the time available to them. (See page 
70 for a report on new techniques for improving time use.) Man- 
agers will have to apply themselves to the essential elements of 
their jobs, eliminate the unnecessary. 

A Columbia University professor who has analyzed obstacles to 

executive efficiency says revolutionary changes in office design will 
be made in the future to assist managers in boosting their pro- 
ductivity. 
POne of the office changes will be the creation of “concentration camps.” 
These would be areas especially set aside for executives who have work 
to do that requires intensive mental effort. The conventional office, with 
its ringing telephones, visitors, etc., is not conducive to smooth work. But 
in the concentration area of tomorrow’s office building a manager will work 
in monastery-like quiet. 


Managers’ biggest future problem 

Don G. Mitchell, chairman of the board and president of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., says speed in decision-making will be the 
principal pressure on executives in tomorrow’s business world. Mr. 
Mitchell is an outstanding authority on management trends. He 
says an accelerating pace of activity, plus less margin for error, will 
require speedier, sounder decisions by executives—decisions based 
on information gathered by faster means than those now im use. 
To gather facts faster, the future manager will rely more on elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. To work with such complicated 
aids managers will have to be highly trained and surround them- 
selves with highly trained men. 

»Mr. Mitchell contends that there are many defects in present methods of 
operation (he cites production scheduling as an example) which would be 
fatal in tomorrow’s world. To reduce the hazards, some companies already 


are simulating production and inventory problems to identify pitfalls 
before they arrive. You'll hear more of the simulation technique. 


How much can we learn from business abroad? 

The answer to that question—being asked with increasing fre- 
quency—breaks down into two parts. As far as technology and 
particular technological processes are concerned, we can learn much 
from abroad—especially from the Europeans. As far as manage- 
ment is concerned, the industries of foreign countries are generally 
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far behind our own rate of progress. In Europe, industry is still 
restrictive, inflexibly organized, top-heavy with tradition, sus- 
picious of its competitors, caste-ridden. 

>The climate for a breakthrough in management training in Europe is devel- 
oping, however. Young managers of European firms who have tasted the U. S. 
brand of management training are eager to try it out in their own industries. 


Technology of Europe is a different story 

Europe’s technology, and particularly that of West Germany and 
Switzerland, is.amazingly efficient and productive. Aware of this, 
more and more U.S. companies are studying European processes, 
seeking U.S. rights to some; recruiting engineers and technicians 
from foreign plants. 

In one instance American interests absorbed an entire Swiss 
radio-electronics operation, staff and all. In another area, a num- 
ber of U. S. firms are looking into a German technique of produc- 
tion control which is said to be the height of simplicity. 


Significantly, Dr. Leslie K. Gulton, president of Gulton Industries, Inc., 
Metuchen, N. Jj., said after a recent 10-week European business trip that 
European electronics manufacturers are ahead of their American competition 
in many respects, notably original research and acceptance of radically new 
products. 

A few: ultrasonic fog dispersal systems, shock and vibration equipment. 


Need for skilled managers raises global danger 

The free world’s front against international communism is threat- 
ened by lack of sufficient numbers of competent managers and ad- 
ministrators in the industries and governments of some of the less 
developed countries. 

Realization of this is growing—particularly in the United States 
—and coming months will see an intensification of efforts to culti- 
vate management know-how on a local basis in Latin America, 
Africa, Asia and some parts of Europe. 

Emphasis until now has been chiefly on the distribution of western tech- 
nology and capital to countries emerging from years of colonial rule, severe 
war damage, or static backwardness. Now it’s becoming clear that technology 


and capital are not enough. Mastery of management principles and prac- 
tices is needed to give cohesion and sound direction to economic effort. 


CIPM—initials you’II hear more about 

The world crisis in management is pointedly described by the 
Council for International Progress in Management (USA), Inc., 
official United States representative to the International Commit- 
tee for Scientific Management, roof organization for all free world 
national management groups. CIPM says that, although the inter- 
national shortage of technicians is acute, the shortage of trained 
management personnel and public administrators at all levels is 
appalling. “Yet,” the organization adds, “the continuity, creativ- 
ity, and efficient productivity of enterprises stimulated by the 
assistance programs and their progeny depend on skilled profes- 
sional management.” 

>The managerial shortage overseas, CIPM says, is being aggravated by the 
shift in industry trom proprietorship to corporate enterprise and from limited 
markets to large-scale market systems—and by introduction of advanced 
power technology based on electronics, automation and atomic energy. 
It's a new managerial revolution—this time jumping from medieval to mod- 
ern science without the classic intermediate stages of developments. 
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CHRISTMAS 


1957 


All kinds of businesses wish their 
employees a secure Christmas with 
Travelers Group Insurance. 


For now, through The Travelers 
Special Group and Special Employee 
plans, firms with 10* to 24 employees 
can provide insurance benefits for- 
merly offered only by larger concerns. 

Call your Travelers agent or bro- 
ker. (Christmas is coming soon.) 


*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business 
and personal insurance including Life « 
Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « 
Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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Carl Beck: 














Bob Sheen: 


‘‘As a direct result 

of my experiences in 
management training 
we have written much 
basic company policy” 4 











“The manager who is 
not open-minded, 
truly objective, 
cannot hope to 
achieve effective 







eyestestthetiectnlesmy pine! 
his workers ”’ 




























Larry Appley: 

“The growing 
complexity of 

business operation, 

the keener competition 
ahead .. . point up 
the vital need for 
professional 
management ” 







Heads of large and 

small firms alike © 
exchange ideas aro nd 
«the President’s 


“4 Roundtable. The 


experience proves a 
most businesses hage 
comparable probleris 






IS MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING WORTH IT ? 


Businessmen who have experienced executive im- 
provement courses say yes, tell how they were helped 


WHAT ALL business needs is man- 
agement competence—not preferen- 
tial treatment. 

That is the opinion of company 
presidents who attended a Presi- 
dents’ Round Table conducted by 
the American Management Associa- 

‘tion at its training center on the 
campus of Colgate University in 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

The presidents, heads of com- 
panies of widely varying size, 
agreed further: 
> Because businesses of different 
sizes depend on each other, laws 
which penalize one type are likely 
to injure the others. 
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> Although different types of busi- 
ness have different advantages and 
different problems, their basic same- 
ness enables executives in one field 
to learn much from men in others. 
> All business, regardless of size or 
type, needs tax relief. 

> The problem common to all is 
how to get things done through 
people. 

Organized business training, the 
presidents agree, leads not only to 
a better understanding of the gen- 
eral business situation but to an 
understanding of self as well. 

They do not regard such training 
as a panacea for the various aches 


and pains of management. They do 
emphasize, however, that training 
programs can be a powerful aid for 
the individual manager when sup- 
plemented by diligent individual ef- 
forts. 

Many of the executives at Hamil- 
ton admit they were skeptical of 
formal training when such programs 
first came to their attention. Some, 
in fact, were openly hostile. 

Without exception, however, these 
same men found that management 
education—once they got it—was 
at the minimum a valuable exposure 
to useful ideas applicable in their 
own companies and, at the maxi- 
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mum, a catalyst for revolutionary 
improvement in their method of 
doing things. 

A few directly attribute their or- 
ganizations’ growth and prosperity 
to principles learned. 

Among these is Harvey Martin, 
who owns and manages Harvey’s 
Hardware Store in Falmouth, Mass., 
(10 employes, $150,000 gross) . 

Mr. Martin, who had never had 
formal business training, read an 
article about the AMA’s manage- 
ment course in NATION’sS BUSI- 
NESS, became interested and wrote 
for further information. This led 
to his enrollment in one of the 
sessions this year. 

As a result of his training he has 
instituted a number of improve- 
ments in the operation of his busi- 
ness. Among them: job descrip- 
tions, a new budgeting system, cost 
controls, wider delegation of author- 
ity. He’s also contemplating a train- 
ing program to reduce turnover. 

Mr. Martin says he found it 
stimulating to sit in on sessions at- 
tended principally by men from 
large industrial and business organi- 
zations. 

The consensus of the executives 
at Colgate University is that man- 
agement training has these values: 
@ It teaches the executive to under- 
stand himself. 

@ It teaches the executive to under- 
stand, and work more effectively 
with, others—his associates, his em- 
ployes, his superiors, etc. 

@ It instructs the executive in set- 
ting goals for his organization, in 
improving planning and communi- 
cation. 

The business leaders agree that 
learning a specific new management 
technique is not in itself a guarantee 
of success. Rather, they hold that 
the greatest value of management 
education is its re-emphasis of basic 
truths which the average business- 
man should have learned long ago— 
but either didn’t or has forgotten. 

The executives tell story after 
story showing how the knowledge 
acquired in management training 
has been profitably put to work in 
their own organizations; how they 
have used the skills in activities out- 
side their jobs (one says his mother- 
in-law picked up enough manage- 
ment know-how from him to put 
an old folks home of which she is 
a trustee on a sounder operating 
basis) . 

Because it involves such funda- 
mentals as getting the maximum 
productivity out of people, plant, 








You know what YOU want 
—better than we do 


= & & @& 


Ir you’re a key executive in an industrial concern 
seeking a new plant site, you certainly know your 
requirements better than we do. 


There’s a definite possibility that in the vast west- 
ern territory served by our railroad, there will be 
one or more available sites coming mighty close to 
filling the bill. 


Apart from all other factors, however, there’s no 
question as to the importance of transportation. 
That’s where we come in. Plants located on or near 
Union Pacific trackage are assured of a rail service 
that is second to none. 


If you will tell us, confidentially, what specific re- 
quirements you have in mind, we’ll be very glad to 
be of help. 


Just phone your nearest U.P. representative—or 
contact us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 








MONTANA 


OREGON 
IDAHO 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


money and machines, management 
education offers wide possibilities of 
application in areas where its use 
is not now recognized—in family | 
businesses, on farms, in labor un- | 
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Another 
Wayne Cook 


Auction 


17,000 Acres Timber 
$2,000,000.00 Modern Hardwood 
Finishing Plant of 

E. A. Stewart Lumber Co., Inc. 
Texarkana, Texas 


Timber Land (Hardwood and 
Pine), Hardwood Finishing 
Plant, Dimension Plant Machin- 
ery, Re-Saw Machinery, Dry 
Kilns, Materials Handling 
Equipt., Trucks, Trailers, Saw 
Mill Machinery, Box Making 
Equipt., Boiler Plant, Land, 
Buildings and other Equip- 
ment and Machinery having 
a total valuation exceeding 
$3,000,000.00. 
Sale Begins 
Tuesday, December 10, 1957 
and continues until sold. 

Bidder Registration begins 
Monday, December 9, 1957. 


Auction will be “Auditorium” 
type with all properties being 
sold from catalog. All prospec- 
tive bidders must make inspec- 
tion of properties offered, prior 
to sale date. 

Inspection will begin November 
18 and continue until time of 
Sale. Complete catalogs will be 
available at site during inspec- 
tion period. 


The E. A. Stewart Lumber Co., 
Inc., Texarkana, Texas, is quit- 
ting the Hardwood Finishing 
Business. They have commis- 
sioned us to sell at public 
auction the complete, modern, 
fire-proof Finishing Plant, 
approximately 17,000 acres of 
timber land in Red River 
County, Texas, and a large 
amount of equipment and ma- 
chinery. Everything will be sold 
to the highest bidder without 
- minimum or reservation. 

For Brochure with detailed list- 
ing and terms of sale contact 


Wayne 


“a 








Ce 
Associates, /nc. 


“The Nation's Leading Auctioneers” 


193 Meadows Bldg. Dallas, Texas 
EMerson 3-3388 

932 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor 2-5339 
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TRAINING 


continued 


ions, in trade association work, in 
educational institutions, even in 
family affairs. 


Self-understanding 


“Self-understanding can be a 
shocking experience when an execu- 
tive first comes face to face with it.” 

That’s how one manager, presi- 
dent of a western cosmetic firm, 
describes his initial exposure to a 
course designed to show the execu- 
tive-turned-student just what he is 
really like as an individual. 

“T had been cruising along for 
almost 25 years in my own busi- 
ness,” he relates. “I thought I was 
pretty great shakes as an organizer, 
planner, a leader of people. In short, 
a good corporate executive. 

“Then a friend asked me if he 
could make a candid observation 
about my personal qualities as a 
businessman. I said fire away and 
he did. 

“I was egocentric, he said, un- 
reasonable, narrow-minded. He said 
I was a lot of things—most of them 
unflattering. 

“TI was stunned. 

“T had built up a picture of my- 
self as a great guy to my 200 em- 
ployes, and as a man who was 
looked up to by the community— 
which indeed I was. 

“My friend suggested that a 
management training course would 
help me overcome a lot of the de- 
fects which I didn’t recognize in 
myself. I did enroll—not really be- 
lieving his criticism was accurate. 

“I found, through role-playing 
and other experiences, that I was not 
a democratic person; not open- 
minded, and certainly not the busi- 
ness genius I thought I was. By the 
time I completed the course I felt 
like sneaking home in the dead of 
night.” 

This executive’s experience is not 
unusual, particularly among man- 
agers whose firms are built strongly 
around themselves—a single indi- 
vidual (usually the founder or a 
descendant of the founder). Too 
often the head of such a company 
feels that he can do everything 
better than anyone else on his pay- 
roll, or anyone he might add to the 
payroll. He built the company, 
after all, so why isn’t he correct in 
assuming that he is big stuff? 

The answer is that no man can 
go it alone. As a company grows, 
absolute control by one person be- 
comes increasingly impractical. Au- 
thority must be delegated. Special- 
ists must be called in to handle 
jobs which the head man can’t 





handle. In the case of the cosmetic 
firm president, management train- 
ing led to employment of an econ- 
omist to direct the firm’s long-range 
planning, an area of noticeable 
weakness. Other changes resulted, 
too; among them—better methods 
of forecasting expenditures and 
profits, a system of job evaluation, 
organizational improvements, oper- 
ations research. And, finally, man- 
agement training for other execu- 
tives on the team was begun. 

Result? The firm’s business is 
growing faster than the industry of 
which it is a part. Morale is on the 
upswing. Responsibility is being 
delegated, and with it the authority 
to make decisions. This in itself 
has worked some changes. An offi- 
cial of the organization who was 
characteristically. timid, uncertain, 
lacking in initiative, has become a 
man of self-assurance and action. 

The company’s president attrib- 
utes the surprising metamorphosis 
to the man’s experience in a decision- 
making exercise sponsored by AMA. 
In the exercise, the executive was 
teamed with another man in playing 
a business war game. At the outset 
he followed his established pattern 
of holding back and letting some- 
one else determine risks and oppor- 
tunities and make the important de- 
cisions. As the game progressed the 
executive watched his team’s posi- 
tion gradually deteriorate. 

He thought about this between 
playing sessions. For the first time 
he began to see just how much his 
timidity was hurting his efficiency. 
The next day he began to protest 
decisions of his teammate. The 
focus of decision-making began to 
move toward him. In a short time 
the team’s fortunes changed for the 
better, and at the end they were in 
a position second only to one other 
team playing the war game. 

“T mention this to illustrate what 
I believe to be the essential value 
of the kind of management training 
which is available to businessmen 
today,” the cosmetic company pres- 
ident explains. “To me it is the 
tapping of hidden powers of people 
through self-realization. It’s as if a 
curtain were lifted, letting a man see 
for the first time what his true po- 
tentialities are.” 


Understanding others 


A man who does not understand 
his own drives, anxieties, problems, 
capabilities and shortcomings can 
hardly identify these same elements 
in others. Certainly he won’t be 
able to establish true communica- 
tions with those working for him 
and thus activate them to get things 
done effectively, efficiently, harmo- 
niously—to the best interests of 
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modern heating 
for 


business and industry 





Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
eeeee* || Commercial and indus- 

4 trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 





— ment which is exactly 
/“~ = right for your heating 
if : job. 










look for 
Reznor under 
“Heaters-Unit" in 
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w LOS LARGEST SELLING OIRECT-FIRED 


Zii\SUNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 23 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
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4) Have YOU 
' Ever Run A 


DUPLICATOR ? 


Personally, I mean. That’s the best way to 
know duplicators. And the big advantages of 
Old Town’s new Model 10 spirit duplicator. 
CLEAN. Hands and clothes stay spotless. 
SIMPLE. Two “Tri-Functional” Levers auto- 
matically do the regulating and the work. 
“DELIVERS”! Hundreds of uniformly bright, 
sharp copies. All sizes, postcard to legal. 
Brilliant colors (black included), any com- 
bination up to 5, at once! 

MODERN. In design and function. Attractive 
in any office. Inviting to use. 

Girls love to use Old Town’s easy, truly auto- 
matic Model 10! 

ATTRACTIVELY PRICED. Write NOW for 


details. 





750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
World’s Foremost Maker of Carbons, Ribbons, 
Duplicators and Duplicator Supplies 
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themselves and the group in which 
they work. 

On this point, Robert T. Sheen, 
president of the Milton Roy Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, makers of con- 
trolled volume pumps, says: 

“The greatest value of manage- 
ment training is the skill it develops 
in dealing with people.” 

Mr. Sheen thinks that delegation 
of authority is especially crucial in 


learning to understand others. Too 
/many executives refuse to delegate, | 
| he says, and this frustrates their) | 


subordinates’ natural and proper de- 
sire to upgrade themselves. 

The hoarding of power by a single 
individual in a company is tragic 
for at least two reasons: 1, By 
bottling up workers and not allow- 
ing them to develop, the organiza- 
tion is drying up sources of skilled 
manpower that may be urgently 
needed in the future, and, 2, the 
individual creative urge is stunted. 

Almost as bad as no delegation, 
Mr. Sheen says, is half delegation. 
This occurs when an executive dele- 
gates authority—but with strings 
attached. 

“I was inclined to this myself,” 
says Mr. Sheen, “before I took man- 
agement training. I used to insist 
on checking all the mail, looking 
over shoulders. Now my motto is 
not to do anything that someone else 
can do for me. A businessman, par- 
ticularly a company head, has to 
learn to let go.” 

Helping develop the ability to 
understand others was the fact that 
attending the Hamilton conference 
were presidents of firms ranging 
from fewer than 50 to many thou- 
sands of employes. 

Seated side by side at the table, 
for example, were Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis, head of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad (10,000 employes, $88 
million annual volume) and Carl 
A. Beck, president of the Charles 
Beck Machine Corporation of King 
of Prussia, Pa. (46 employes, $500,- 
000 yearly volume). The give and 
take of the sessions made it clear to 
both that managers of different size 
businesses have more problems in 
common than not; that even where 
distinctions by size do exist both 
parties stand to gain much from an 
exchange of views. 


Setting organization goals 


In many companies operation is 
geared almost wholly to day-to-day 
demands, with consequent short- 
sightedness on the long-range goals 
which a company should have to 
insure stability and growth. 

Comments of the executives at 
Hamilton emphasize this. There 
was frequent reference to the dan- 
gers of running a business by the 
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It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings . . . years ahead in modern 
| design, with quality built in to give 
| years of service. 


Stran-Steel buildings are specially 
designed. You can have a building as big 
as you want and inany shape that will best 
fit your needs. Six basic widths — 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., and multiples thereof. 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings with exclusive 
| Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . . . a luxury look that 


combines ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 
The Stran-Steel Purchase Plan can be used 
to finance these buildings. As little as 25% 
initial investment, up to 5 years to pay. 
Dept. 20-67 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
> Detroit 29, Michigan « Division of 
Here's where fo obtain more information: 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Chicago 6, lil., 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 East 11th St. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, .N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. 20-67 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


(J Please send me the Industrial Buildings 
Catalog. 
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MEMBER WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


Honest values — those which combine 
top quality and a realistic price — 
are exceedingly rare. That is why 
smart buyers, year after year, insist 
upon the famous “ID” label. They 
know from experience that the “ID” 
trademark is a positive guarantee of 
distinguished styling, enviable crafts- 
manship, handsome woods. 


For dependable values all ways — 
always check first with your nearest 
Indiana Desk Dealer. Just a postcard 
will bring you his name. 


wnideana dosk LO es me. 


INDIANA U.S.A 
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Take advantage of 
Olympias 
labor saving 
features 







Olympia typewriters excel 
in superb workmanship and 
precision manufacture 

to guarantee you minimum 
trouble-free service. Every 
worth while feature for 
easier typing is standard 
equipment on Olympia 
typewriters, such as, 
interchangeable carriages, 
automatic paper injector, 
two bonus keys and 

many other typing aids. 

Ask your nearest 

authorized Olympia dealer 
for a demonstration and 
trial. No obligation of course. 





WRITES BEST OF ALL... 
BECAUSE IT'S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION 


INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 West Street + New York6,N. Y. 
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TRAINING 


continued 


seat of the pants, of not knowing 
where, over the long run, the com- 
pany was going or should be going. 
Many companies cannot afford to 
hire specialists to handle this plan- 
ning job. This makes management 
training more important for the 
people they have. 

Carl Beck was an executive of | 
the seat-of-the-pants school . . . un- 
til he found through management 
training that there is a better way. 

“As a direct result of my ex- 
periences in management training 
we have written much basic com- 
pany policy,” Mr. Beck explains. 
“We have written hourly job de- | 
scriptions, and we have improved | 
procedures.” 

Mr. Beck’s first step was to draft 
a Creed for Management to enable | 
all the people in his firm to answer | 
the fundamental question, “What | 
are we trying to do?” 

Within this general framework, | 
it is necessary, of course, to make | 
each employe clearly see what his | 
own role is and how it contributes | 
to the long-range objective of growth | 
and service. | 

Mr. Beck has found the job de- | 
scriptions most valuable in accom- | 
plishing this and, at frequent meet- | 
ings with his entire staff, explains | 
the basic lessons which he _ has 
learned through management edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Beck believes the keys to | 
effective management are essentially 
contained in these three words— 
objective, participation and com- 
munication. 

He says objective means knowing 
where you are going, where you 
want to be at any given future 
time. This, obviously, connotes a| 
need for planning—for studying | 
market potentialities, competitive 
trends, all the factors which make 
up the body of facts on which busi- 
ness decisions are made. Long- 
range planning, in this sense, can- 
not be a haphazard activity. It 
must be delegated to responsible 
leadership and continually subject- 
ed to review. 

Participation is Mr. Beck’s defini- 
tion of getting things done through 
people. He stresses consultative 
supervision, in which the aim is 
to have the person closest to a 
given problem make the necessary 
decisions. The supervisor simply 
helps to keep the man on course, 
counsel him, advise him. This has 
helped morale tremendously and 
has taught supervisors to listen for 
their subordinates’ point of view. 
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When you have the 
facts it is easy to 
select paints of 
proved perform- 
ance and to plan = 
your maintenance painting program 


| for greatest efficiency. Substantial 


savings can be effected. It provides 
complete records of areas painted, 


| dates, brands used, quantities, costs 


and durability. All buildings and 
equipment can be included. It 
eliminates guesswork and becomes 
your guide to better painting for 


| years to come. Your letterhead re- 


quest brings a free copy of this file- 
size, 24-page book. Write today! 


HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1883 


TROPICAL 222: 
1134-1224 W. 70th 
CLEVELAND 2, O. 
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Controlled dispensing 
of soft, absorbent 
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Tissue Dispenser. 
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Shaw-Barton’s Sport-Pak—a 
reversible blanket kit that may be 
worn as a stadium wind-breaker 
—helps you build preference with 
important customers. Perfect for 
observing company anniversaries 
or re-emphasizing your 
appreciation this Christmas. 


your customer 

. travels too! 

Age ain and ag: ain 
“You're There”. 


Shaw-Barton 
representative. 


The Sport-Pak goes home with | 


Write us for | 
Portfolio of Plans | 
..or call your | 
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Would you 


like to have 
$1000 a month 
for life at 65? 


E want to tell you how a 

substantial income can 
be obtained by moderately 
prosperous men. Also we’d like 
to explain why our contract is 
a particularly advantageous 
instrument for accomplishing 
this. But first, may we mail 
you an outline of facts and 
figures? Write New England 
Life, Back Bay P. O. Box 
333N, Boston 17. 
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organization is a critical activity. 


He operates on the premise that all | 


communications between managers 
and rank and file in his organiza- 
tion should meet this test: 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build good will and 
better friendships? 
| 4. Will it be beneficial to all con- 
| 





| cerned? 


Mr. Beck feels that the more inti- | 


_mate relationship with employes is 


| ness. 
| bility in decision-making, and the 
| opportunity for staff personnel to 
| grow faster by getting a broader 
slice of experience. 

Large companies, of necessity, 
| demand specialization to a greater 
'extent than the smaller firm. Yet 
many people don’t want to be re- 
| stricted too tightly in what they do, 
or in what they can learn to do. 

The manager who is not open- 
minded cannot hope to achieve ef- 
| fective 
| workers, Mr. 
| tion can result only after a clear 
| transmission of ideas, communica- 
he is an indispensable activity. 

Moreover, it must be two-way— 
| up as well as down. It can’t be the 
| kind of communication which re- 
|sults when a manager rams a mes- 
sage downward into the ranks but 
then is not prepared to listen to the 
| feed-back. 
| Another pitfall, says Mr. Sheen, 
is the notion that the bare fact of 
conveying information is enough. 
|This is noticeable in cases where 
people are given supervisory re- 
| sponsibility without preparation, he 
| says. “Someone goes up to a worker 
_and says, ‘All right, I’m making you 
| shop boss—now get going.’ ” 





| one of the advantages of small busi- | 
Others include greater flexi- | 








Good news for users of tape 


Here’s the latest idea in sealing 


cartons...the DIAL-TAPER. You 
dial the length of tape and the DIAL- 
TAPER does the rest automatically 

. Measures tape accurately, moist- 
ens tape with warm water and cuts 
off clean. 


Users report “up to 50% saving in 


communication with _ his | TEMES, 25% saving & TATE, poe 


Sheen says. Since ac- | 


stronger, neater package. Tape sticks 
tight with one pass of the hands.” 
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Lawrence A. Appley, president of | 


| 


the American Management Associa- 

| tion and the man who initiated the 
| President’s Round Table three years 
|ago, believes that communication 
'is an area in which a great deal 
| more research is needed. 

He believes, too, that before the 
executive can communicate effec- 
tively or, in fact, handle any of the 
| other tasks of management, he must 

| first know that he doesn’t know. 
| When a man develops the humility 
ito admit that perhaps he doesn’t 
know all the answers after all then 
he is ready to begin to learn. It’s at 
this point that management train- 
ing becomes a wise investment. END 


REPRINTS of “Is Management 
| Training Worth It?” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 
per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Bus- 
iness, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 





6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. | 
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KNOW YOURSELF 
continued from page 35 


found a faith in God, he looks to 
God for answers to his questions. He 
seeks to discover God’s will, strives 
to be humble and to glorify God. 
He extols love, and believes the im- 
portant thing about a man is his 
soul. The personal idealist looks to 
the mind for his answers; he has 
faith in reasoning as a method of 
establishing values. To him, the im- 
portant thing about a man is his 
mind. Either type of idealist says, 
“as a man thinks, so he is.” 


>The pragmatist looks to transac- 
tions between people and their en- 
vironment for his answers to ques- 
tions. He says that experience, and 
all the possible things, ideas, people 
and the situations that go to make 
up experience, is reality. He is con- 
cerned with change, because truth 
is relative and changing, and be- 
cause new meanings emerge from 
new experiences. He glorifies society 
and extols cooperativeness. The im- 
portant thing about a man is that 
he is a part of a group. The pragma- 
tist says, ““As a man acts, so he is.” 
He seeks the explanation of a person 
or thing or idea by examining it in 
its total context. He establishes val- 
ues by determining what he believes 
is best for society. 


People are seldom purely any one 
of the categories. There are many 
who talk like idealists, while every- 
thing they do conforms to the be- 
havior pattern of realists. And these 
situations can bring about stress and 
conflict within the individual which 
serve as a basis for indecision, doubt, 
and vacillation. 

If man’s basic assumptions can 
serve functionally as directing con- 
ceptions to give identifiable behavior 
trends, serious study needs to be 
given them. There are enormously 
important problems that beg for 
practical applications of this knowl- 
edge in industry today. Consider 
the organizational and human rela- 
tions problems that may develop 
in a company where, for example: 
@ The president is an idealist. He 
admires men of principle, has ideal- 
istic goals for his company and 
feels it should contribute signifi- 
cantly to the advancement of man- 
kind. It should be a company with 
a heart, and a symbol. of, right 
thinking and right doing. He en- 
courages his management and em- 
ployes alike to participate in com- 
munity, church and civic activities. 
@ The vice president of manufac- 
turing is a realist. He judges men 
largely by their production and 
by profit performance, regardless of 





their principles. He is impatient 
with do-gooders, and he is a cham- 
pion of rugged individualism. 

@ The plant manager is a pragma- 
tist. He uses a committee approach 
to running the factory, even though 
it may take a little longer to get 
things done than by direct order. 
He is concerned with maintaining 
harmony in the plant as a method of 
ultimately getting top production 
and performance. 

Here is a very real basis for 
numerous conflicts of personalities, 
clashes about policies, and confusion 
over practices. To the casual observ- 
er, the causes remain concealed 
because they are embedded so deep- 
ly in basic assumptions. Any action 
designed to solve problems arising 
from such conditions would be fu- 
tile unless these basic factors are 
recognized and reckoned with. A 
human relations training program 
for these management men _ has 
little chance of success if it over- 
looks the philosophical factors in the 
behavior of these men, or fails to 
make them aware of those factors. 

When the previously described 
three executives recognize the na- 
ture and importance of their own 
and others’ basic assumptions, they 
will be in a position substantially 
to reduce friction in, and improve 
the effectiveness of, the organiza- 
tion. For example: 

The president, if he understood 
that his basic assumptions are not 
acceptable to, and are in contrast 
with those of his vice president, 
would quit trying to convert his 
subordinate to his way of thinking. 
He might explain company contri- 
butions of time and talent to wel- 
fare, educational and religious insti- 
tutions in, perhaps, a public rela- 
tions frame of reference consistent 
with the vice president’s philosophy 
—not simply to make him feel bet- 
ter, but to promote smoother inter- 
personal relations and to eliminate 
hostile feelings that only disrupt 
executive productivity and interfere 
with the real work at hand. He 
would be better able to adjust dif- 
ferences in management methods 
between a very effective vice presi- 
dent and a very capable plant man- 
ager by helping each man to under- 
stand and recognize the strong 
points of each other’s approach. 

The vice president of manufactur- 
ing should gain an appreciation of 
his superior’s measurements of 
value and show his respect for it by 
relating company policy and prac- 
tice, that he wishes to institute, to 
the president’s philosophy. He 
should learn that his own decision- 
making habits, even though the ma- 
jority of them had previously 
been successful, could be improved 
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by a pragmatic approach. Instead 
of yes or no decisions based on ob- 
served facts, he might make greater 
use of trial runs to get an indication 
of results before making a final de- 
cision. Though he was formerly in- 
clined to view each department as a 
relatively separate unit, and to deal 
with each department head on an 
individual basis and hold each 
strictly accountable for results in 
the functions for which each was 
responsible, he might now make 
more serious attempts to weld his 
staff and line people into an inte- 
grated, cooperating team. 

The plant manager should ac- 
quire a better perspective of the dif- 
ferent approaches of the president 
and vice president and the under- 
lying causes of disharmony between 
the two. He would find better ways 
to interpret his management of the 
plant and his administrative meth- 
ods to both of these men—in terms 
of their concepts, not his own. He 
could stress what he is doing in 
terms of results to the vice presi- 
dent, and minimize emphasis on his 
methods. He might begin to com- 
municate his purposes explicitly to 
his subordinates, so they in turn 
would be more inclined to cooperate 
in desirable objectives, even if their 
personal philosophical concepts dif- 
fered from his. 

That the philosophy of man has 
much to do with the way he car- 
ries on his work can be illustrated, 
using the staff job of the training 
director as an example. 

The realist training director may 
say “Give a man the right informa- 
tion, and the person will almost 
automatically improve his perform- 
ance.” He favors lectures with ap- 
propriate visual aids. His training 
consists of lively, highly informa- 
tional presentations. 

The idealist may feel that a num- 
ber of other things besides giving 
information must be done to obtain 
good training results. “You must 
inspire the mind,” he might say, 
“and get right mental attitudes to 
reinforce the knowledge. There 
must be a proper stimulation and 
channeling of the mind toward 
worth-while goals.” To do this, he 
appeals to internal, mentalistic ele- 
ments, like will or reason, and the 
private heart-to-heart talks that 
stimulate them. Practice problem- 
solving is believed to be good men- 
tal exercise, so case studies are fa- 
vored and ideal answers are drilled 
into the mind. He is disposed to 
say, “Well, all there is to good 
human relations is to follow the 
Golden Rule.” 

The pragmatist will be inclined 
to use group methods of training to 
obtain participation and learning. 
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Role-playing, assignments to com- 
mittees, and brainstorming are his 
favorite training methods. He is 
prone to experiment, to try out new 
ideas and judge them by the results 
they produce. 

The solving of problems is highly 
influenced by the executive’s basic 
philosophy, because the content of a 
decision is often determined by the 
way it is made. 

The idealist, for example, tends 
to rely on his hunches and intui- 
tion. He will not refuse to look at 
the facts, but having done so he 
likes to play the thing by ear. He 
believes the mind is capable of rea- 
soning through problems and com- 
ing up with the ideal answer. Of 
course, this applies only to what he 
may call the better, or competent, 
minds; and, if he has experienced 
successes with this approach, he in- 
cludes his own in this category. 

The realist tends to want all the 
facts, statistics, reports and _ re- 
search in each phase of the problem 
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KNOW YOURSELF 


continued 


in considerable detail. He believes if 
you can get all the facts and break 
down the problem into parts for 
analytical study, the solution will 
be pretty obvious—the facts will 
speak for themselves. 

The pragmatist tends to see the 
problem in a dynamic frame of ref- 
erence and seeks to learn how it is 
related to other problems and situ- 
ations. He is aware of new problems 
emerging from the original one. He 
takes into account the interactions 
of humans and things, which are 
involved both at present and in 
the future, and plans to provide for 
them. In the actual problem-solving 
process, he uses group approaches, 
because he believes the total strategy 
can best be accomplished as mem- 
bers of the group interact on each 
other to sound out the problem 
completely, to develop solutions cre- 
atively, and to take action coopera- 
tively. 

So, basic assumptions are operative 
both in the selection of methods of 
executing a job and in the decision- 
making process, but the executive is 
too often completely unaware of 
what influenced his choices. 

In working to improve human 
relationships among management 
people, development specialists have 
long known some of the things need- 
ed by executives to work more ef- 
fectively with others. Two things 
vital to executive maintenance of 
good human relations are: 

1. To be aware of their own moti- 
vations and the real causes of their 
own behavior. 

2. To be aware of, sensitive to, and 
responsive to the motivations, feel- 
ings, and needs of others. 

A knowledge and understanding 
of the philosophies of man, and 
of their own personal philosophies, 
will help management people achieve 
these insights and, in addition, help 
them better predict how others will 
act in a given situation. 

It is important today to re-evalu- 
ate and redefine managerial philos- 
ophy, if we want practices and pur- 
poses to keep pace with mankind’s 
surges toward a nobler society. But 
managerial philosophy has its roots 
in basic assumptions as the tree has 
its roots in soil, and this is seldom 
mentioned in discussions of business 
philosophy. The possibility that 
certain kinds of managerial philos- 
ophy cannot spring from certain 
kinds of basic assumptions, just as 
certain varieties of trees cannot 
flourish in certain kinds of soils, 
should not be overlooked. 

Much research needs to be accom- 
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plished to develop these concepts 
into useful tools for the manage- 
ment practitioner. Questions have 
been raised as to whether an execu- 
tive can be neurotic, or prejudiced, 
or autocratic in his style of leader- 
ship, but his behavior in any one 
of these might take different direc- 
tions depending on his basic as- 
sumptions. If this is established, 
these basic assumptions may have 
not only a component of direction, 
but also one of intensity that ul- 
timately would render them sus- 
ceptible to measurement, perhaps 
through instruments similar to Dr. 
Martin Levit’s R.I.P. test, which 
preceded this article. 
—JAMES H. MorRIsON 

Training Program Planner 

Western Auto Supply Company 





R.I.P. TEST 


Scoring and interpretation 





Realist Idealist Pragmatist 
1-b l-a l-c 
2-a 2-b 2-c 
3-b 3-c 3-a 
4-a 4-b 4-c 
5-c 5-a 5-b 
6-b 6-c 6-a 
7-b 7-c 7-a 
8-a 8-b 8-c 
9-c 9-b 9-a 
10-b 10-a 10-c 
11-c ll-a 11-b 
12-a 12-c 12-b 
13-b 13-a 13-c 
14-¢ 14-b 14-a 
15-a 15-c 15-b 
16-c 16-b 16-a 
17-a 17-b 17-c 
18-b 18-c 18-a 
Your 
total 
answers 


About 12 or more answers in any one category 
(R, | or P) probably indicates the dominant gen- 
eral tendency of your thought. The larger the 
number of answers in one heading, the more 
consistent you are. Most people are somewhat 
mixed (realist-idealist and idealist-pragmatist 
are common combinations). Questions 1, 2, 3, 
13 and 17 in the test have to do with your 
general philosophy of life; questions 4, 5, 6, 
8 and 12 with how you know what to do in 
business; questions 10, 11, 13, 15, 16 and 18 
concern cause-effect relations; questions 7, 9 
and 14 concern human traits and abilities. 





REPRINTS of “Know Yourself, Un- 
derstand Others” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance with 
order. 
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THE TOWN WAS 
IN AN UPROAR 


The high school had burned down, and we had to build an- 
other—everybody agreed on that point. But the problem of 
money almost caused a brawl. Should we raise taxes to build 
a new and bigger school to accommodate our rapidly expand- 
ing enrollments? Should we use the insurance to rebuild our 
old-fashioned plant? 


When the argument was at its height, the Chamber of Com- 
merce decided a little more light and a little less heat on the 
subject were needed. We got together our Education Committee 
to co-ordinate with and advise the School Board. We hired a 
hall and held meetings to get the facts. We discussed the town’s 
future and heard the proponents for rebuilding the school to 
meet our-future needs. We also heard the proponents for 
duplicating the old school in its original pattern. 


A decision was reached. The local Chamber had started the ball 
rolling and saw to it that it kept rolling until the job was done. 


It is on just such problems that your local Chamber of Com- 
merce can help devise a worth-while solution. But to be of 
maximum usefulness, the C. of C. needs the support of you 
and every other businessman, merchant and professional man. 
So join us. Support us with your time and effort. And as you 
help the community, so too you will help yourself. 


Pete Fog ress 


Speaking for 
your local Chamber of Commerce 
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ing! That’s the binding-filing-safe-keeping 
system that keeps all related papers together 


as long as you want them. 
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A New Jersey corporation with 500 
employees using Mosinee white Turn- 
Towls found that the cost of towel 
service in 1956 was $1.94 per employee. 

Cost of previous service with other 
towels was $2.52 per employee per year. 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
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Roche, Williams & Cleary, Chicago 
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Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, South Bend 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 61 
Marschalk & Pratt, New York 
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Buckley Organization, Philadelphia 


Home Insurance Company........... 81 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, New York 

Indiana Desk Company............. 114 
Keller-Crescent, Evansville 
a 63 


Mark Gross, Indianapolis 


Insurance Company of North America.. 23 
N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia 


Insurance Service Association...... 84, 85 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Portland 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp. ...... 114 


La Porte & Austin, New York 

International Swimming Pool Corp. ... 52 
Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, New York 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp. ....... 89 
J. M. Mathes, New York 


Iowa Development Commission... .. .-118 
W. D. Lyon, Cedar Rapids 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 48 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit 
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Cunningham & Walsh, San Francisco 


Majestic Wax Company...... 
Walter L. Schump, Denver 
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Marsh Stencil Machine Company......115 
Roman Advertising, St. Louis 


Master Mechanic Manufacturing Co. ...101 
Airman Advertising, Burlington 
Missouri Pacific Lines............ -» 46 
D’Arcy Advertising, St. Louis 
Mittag & Volger, Inc., 

Div. of Burroughs Corp. .......... 95 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company. 83 
L. H. Hartman, New York 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. ......... 13 
N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 75 
Benton & Bowles, New York 

National Blank Book Company....... 82 
Sutherland-Abbott, Boston 

National Gypsum Company.......... 51 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 
National State Bank of Newark....... 98 
Williams and London, Newark 
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Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 115 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Boston 


New York Life Insurance Company.... 68 
Compton Advertising, New York 


New York Stock Exchange........... 66 
Calkins & Holden, New York 

Oakleigh Farms ............ iva ae 
Noble-Dury, Nashville 
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La Porte & Austin, New York 

Onan, D. W., & Sons, Inc. ...... o~eiee ae 
Graves & Associates, Minneapolis 

PROWESS, DIRE, 5 6.6.0.0 0k cc ces0e oma 
L. E. McGivena, New York 

Prat-Daniel Corp. ............ Pree 
Pearsall & Schael, East Norwalk 

Quantity Photos, Inc. ........... scenae 
Sylvan Pasternak, Los Angeles 

Railway Express Agency.......... cow ae 
Benton & Bowles, New York 
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J. Walter Thompson, New York 


Reznor Manufacturing Company......113 
Kight Advertising, Columbus 


Rhode Island Development Council.... 90 
Bo Bernstein, Providence 


Seer eee er eee 65 
Hizrson & Jorgensen, Los Angeles 

Robbins, B. Ray, Company.......... 104 
Ben B. Bliss, New York 

Schieffelin & Company....... 64, 88, 100 
Donahue & Coe, New York 

SNORE, IIIS. 00 0.,6:. 005-0650 6506 sas 0 115 
Bayless-Kerr, Cleveland 

Shwayder Brothers, Inc. ........ 3rd cover 
Grey Advertising, New York 

Sire Plan Portfolios, Inc. ............ 101 
Harold Miller, New York 

Smith-Corona, Inc. ..........2+- canara 
Cunningham & Walsh, New York 

Steiner Sales Company........ eee. 
Harry F. Port, Chicago 
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Campbell-Ewald, Detroit 

Texas Company ..........- pi eatetine rae 28 
G. M. Basford, New York 

Tiffany Stand Company............. 104 


Padco Advertising, St. Louis 


INNS Sac vais iy barks tos alia share dare se ve ps0 76, 77 
Young & Rubicam, New York 


Travelers Insurance Company . 27, 108, 109 
Young & Rubicam. New York 


Tropical Paint Company............ 114 
Fred M. Randall, Detroit 

Union Carbide Corp. .......... 2nd cover 
J. M. Mathes, New York 

Union Pacific Railroad. ............. 111 
Caples Company, Chicago 

Victor Adding Machine Company...... 69 
John W. Shaw, Chicago 

Vogel-Peterson Company ........... 90 
Ross Llewellyn, Chicago 

Washington, State of..............4. 86 
How. J. Ryan & Son, Seattle 

Wellington Sears Company.......... 16 


Ellington & Company, New York 

Western Electric Company........... 121 
Cunningham & Walsh, New York 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Lamp Div.) 73 
McCann-Erickson, New York 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 86 
Arthur Towell, Madison 


Wood Office Furniture Institute....... 67 
Henry J. Kaufman, Washington 
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Symbol 


We rather like this photo of our Floyd Conn .. . 
we think it’s symbolic. 

Here Floyd, who is a Western Electric installer, 
is soldering telephone cable in a new Bell central 
office . . . helping install dial switching equipment 
made at our factories. And the connection he makes 
symbolizes the close bond that exists between 
ourselves and Bell telephone communities—includ- 
ing yours — through telephone service. 


Each month, Western Electric installers are busy 
on about 4,000 separate jobs in over 500 cities and 
towns across the country . . . making additions, 
modifying equipment, changing manual switching 
equipment to dial service — to mention a few. By 
working closely with Bell telephone companies — 
as we have now for 75 years as the manufacturing 
and supply unit of the Bell System — we become 
part of the community’s Bell telephone service. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY @),.. OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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PATERNALISM 
POINTS IN 
NEW 
DIRECTION 


CONGREsS, at its next session, may authorize the 
government to determine which hospitals or doctors 
care for its older citizens. The bill carrying this 
authority has already been introduced. It is called a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act. 

Amending the Social Security Act in an election 
year has become a congressional tradition. The theory 
seems to be that dipping deeper into workers’ pockets 
now with a hedged promise to repay the money later 
will somehow win votes. 

A nonpolitical mind follows such thinking with 
difficulty. But anyone can see how, with social se- 
curity as with other government excursions into fields 
best reserved for private action, new reasons are dis- 
covered or invented to expand the original purposes, 
authority and costs. 

As conceived in 1935, social security was a way to 
put a floor of protection under those who because of 
age were no longer able to support themselves by 
working. Careful measures were set up to assure that 
only those who met this definition would receive bene- 
fits. Sixty-five years was s_t as the minimum age at 
which benefits would be paid. Ability to work was to 
be measured by earned income. A person more than 
65 who could earn $1,200 a year on a job was regarded 
as able to work. 

Benefits were purposely small so that the system 
would not corrupt the worker’s propensity for thrift. 
Retirement income is still primarily the responsibility 
of the individual. Social security’s only aim was to 
protect the aged from actual want. 

This was a worthy purpose. Whether the Act as 
originally passed would have fulfilled it was debatable 
then and is beside the point now. 

Over the years taxes on employes and employers, 
as well as the base salary on which they are collected, 
have been increased until today payments range from 
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a minimum $30 to a maximum of $217 for a man and 
wife if both have worked until retirement age. What- 
ever the minimum necessary to prevent actual want 
may be, it seems unreasonable to suppose that it can 
be both these figures. 

Now before Congress is a bill which would increase 
present taxes on worker and employer from 214 to 
234 per cent and collect this tax on the first $6,000 
of pay rather than on the present $4,200. This will 
cost the $6,000 worker and his employer an additional 
$70 each year. Self-employed persons making $6,000 
who are now taxed 3%% per cent of pay would pay 41% 
per cent, roughly an additional $105 more each year. 
In spite of these increases, minimum benefits, which 
quite likely go to those who most need protection 
against want, will increase only from $30 to $35 a 
month. Those aged couples who qualify for the maxi- 
mum benefits would receive $303.60 monthly. 

Nobody begrudges an aged couple such a retirement 
income. But it is obvious that a government agency 
paying such benefits has moved away from its an- 
nounced purposes of putting a floor under want. 

Social security now may be required to move even 
further afield and into a highly expensive field. 

The bill before Congress would require social se- 
curity to pay hospital, surgical and medical expenses 
for those getting social security benefits or entitled to 
them (persons 65 earning $1,200 a year, for instance, 
are entitled to benefits though not getting them). 
This includes some 12 million persons now and the 
number is growing. 

Backers of the bill hastily point out that the person 
needing treatment will get it from the hospital or doc- 
tor of his choice—but the bill states that he will be 
required to use a hospital which has entered into an 
agreement with the government as to what its costs 
shall be. 

The route this opens up is not hard to follow: 
pressure to force into the plan hospitals which do not 
enter voluntarily; rising hospital costs to those under 
65 as government tries to hold down its costs for 
treatment to the retired; demands that the age limit 
for government-financed treatment be lowered—as 
age limits for women have already been lowered under 
social security. 

So, what began 22 years ago as a simple bul- 
wark against want among the aged now becomes a 
foot-in-the-door for socialized medicine. 

And it has become a thought-provoking example for 
those who would ask for just a little government aid, 
for only a little while, to get them over a temporary 
economic hump. 
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so light 





yOu scarcely 
Know youre 
carrying | 


and so strong, too! It’s Samsonite Ultralite 


the luggage that weighs in way lighter! 


Go about your business in the lightest 
Way possible—with Samsonite Ultra- 
lite! Made with magnesium, this 
fabulous luggage lets you take more 
clothes and still meet weight limits 
—so strong it carries even breakables 
safely! “Travel-Tested”’ finish scoffs 


at scuffs, cleans with a damp cloth! 


Samsonite Ultralite 


Jer Bros., Inc., Lug Div., D 117, $ 


In India Brown (featured), Texas 
Tan, Palomino, Grey-Jet Grey. 

At right (from left to right): Men’s 
Journeyer for packing three suits — 
wrinkle free; Quick Tripper, ideal for 
weekends or short business trips; new 
Executive Overnight case for business 


papers, clothing and essentials. 


from $15. Pr t t to existing ta 


axes, Ir 








Journeyer,$39.50 Quick Tripper, $27.50 Exec. Overnight, $25° 


Car 


slight! 


higher. 
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Excellent, uniform lighting increases efficiency at the new 
Safeway Stores distribution center in Kansas City. In- 
terior is coated with reflective Tnemec Aluminum Paint, 
made by Tnemec Co., .Inc., North Kansas City, Mo. 
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SAFEWAY WAREHOUSE PAINTED WITH ALUMINUM FOR BETTER LIGHTING 
Tnemec Aluminum Paint brightens, protects 


A model operation, the big, new Safe- 
way Stores warehouse in Kansas City, 
was designed for efficiency. One key 
specification by management was a 
clean, spacious interior bright with 
Tnemec Aluminum Paint, made with 
Atcoa® Aluminum Pigment. 

Mr. A. G. Dye, warehouse opera- 
tions manager, writes, “In an opera- 
tion such as our distribution center, 
efficiency is our most important 
product. Increased light is one of the 
biggest factors in work productivity. 
With this thought in mind, aluminum 
paint was one of our first considera- 
tions in planning this huge warehous- 
ing installation.” 

When you build a new industrial 
home—or improve an old one—al- 
ways specify bright, durable alumi- 
num paint. It’s the best buy— inside 
or out—for economy, protection, 


new food distribution center 


lasting good looks. By the way, your 
painting contractor will agree. 
ALCOA does not make paint, but 
ALCOA Aluminum Pigments are used 
in more aluminum paints than any 
other brand. Special formulas have 
been developed by your paint manu- 
facturer to solve individual problems. 
Paints made to these formulas ac- 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








YORE IONI ES, 


Name 
Ge NEW! 


“ALCOA THEATRE” 


Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 


Address_ 


City. 


Company 


tually cost less, last longer, give ut- 
most protection against heat, cold, 
sun, rain, smoke and fumes. 

Write today for our two FREE 
booklets, Painting With Aluminum 
and Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coat- 
ings Make Time Stand Still. They 
contain valuable, up-to-date informa- 
tion, Use the coupon. 


Aluminum Company of America, Paint Service Bureau 
1715-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your FREE booklets: 
| Painting With Aluminum 
{_] Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings Make Time Stand Still 


| am interested 
in protecting—__ 

















